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NEW STORY BY JAMES PAYN. 


The réaders of HARPER’s WEEKLY will be 
“gratified to find in this Number the beginning of 
anew Story by the well-known and popular Nov- 
elist JAMES Payn. Jt és entitled “A CONFIDEN- 
TIAL AGENT,” avid is replete with dramatic inter- 


est. 


WH With this issué of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
our readers will receive No. 10 of HARPER’S 
Younc Pror.e, a beautiful and attractive jour- 
nal of Sixteen Pages, richly illustrated, and con- 
taining a great variety of interesting reading mat- 

‘The issue of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE No. 11, 
containing illustrations and reading matter of 


the most varied and attractive character, will be 
sent out with the next Number of IARPER’S 


Pr 


WEEKLY. 


A QUESTION OF PARTY POLICY. 


CORRESPONDENT in Ohio says: “I 

would like to know if you are going 
to support the Republican nominee for 
President in your paper for next year; for 
if you are, we wish to subscribe for the 
Weekly. Please answer, and oblige yours 
truly.” We answer with great willingness 
by saying that, in accordance with the ad- 
vice of a great Republican, we shall not 
cross the river until we come to it. Under 
our political methods there are two stages 
inj a canvass: the first is the discussion 
tl at precedes a nomination; the second, that 
wiiich precedes the election. For the Pres- 
idential election of 1880 we are now only at 
the beginning of the first stage, and, as we 
have already said,the discussion ought to 
be full and frank and fair. Four years ago, 
if our correspondent remembers, we took 
in. the preliminary debate, looking 
only to what seemed to us to be the true 
interests of the country and of the Repub- 
lican party. The policy of “ hush” seemed 
to us then, as it does now, a very ludicrous 
policy for intelligent Republicans whose 
‘motive is the public welfare, and it is none 
the less ludicrous because the mere mention 
of the public welfare as a motive of polit- 
ical action stirs the contemptuous wrath of 
many politicians of high and low degree. 
i¢ is useful to recall a few facts. The as- 
eon was general and peremptory, at the 
tiie of which we speak, that Mr. CONKLING 
vas the first and practically unanimous 
c,aoice of the Republicans of New York for 
the Presidential nomination. This asser- 
tion, however, was made only by those who 
desired that nomination ; and knowing that 
there was another equally positive opinion 
upon the subject, we stated it plainly, in- 
sisting throughout that whoever might be 
nominated would be, of course, personally 
unexceptionable. To have swelled the cho- 
ris declaring Mr. CONKLING to be virtually 
t,,e unanimous choice of the Republicans of 
New York, which was untrue, would have 


sen to abdicate a great duty of the press, | 


aid to betray the party by silencing an opin- 
idn which ought in fairness to be heard. 
The result showed decisively that whatever 
might be the personal regard for Mr. CONK- 
LING, he was. neither the unanimous choice 
of the party in .the State nor in the coun- 
try, for the New York delegation, whose 
preferences were divided, voted for him in 
the Convention with substantial unanimity 
only because they knew that he could not 
be nominated. . 

The party in this State and elsewhere is 
now in the same stage of the election. It is 
deliberating upon the expediency of nomina- 
ting this or that person. No other question 
is in order. 


But such opposition is as yet impossible, be- 
cause he is not yet a candidate. We con- 
fine ourselves at present to the only ques- 
tion now in order, that, namely, of expedient 
nominations. And when the nomination 
shall be made, our friend in Ohio need have 
no fear that we shall not proceed with per- 
fect plainness to the next stage of the dis- 


cission. The Republicans who are conspic- . 
*uéusly mentioned for the nomination are 


General GRANT, Secretary SHERMAN, Senator 
BLAINE, and possibly Mr. WASHBURNE, of II- 
The supporters of General GRANT 
are evidently disposed to carry their candi- 
date with a whoop and halloo.' But the ex- 
pediency of a nomination depends upon the 
probabilities of election. A whoop might 
nominate, but it would not necessarily elect. 
Those who doubt the expediency of General 


_GRaNT’s nomination, and who would prefer 


some other candidate, the supporters of Sec- 
retary SHERMAN, for instance, or of Senator 
BLAINE, certainly as sound and regular 


Republicans as the supporters of General 


> 

: 


| such a nomination. 


We have ourselves been quoted | 
as opposing the election of General GRANT. ; 


GRANT, and their voices are entitled to as 
much consideration. And it is the at- 
tempt of the latter to forestall action and 
to prevent discussion by insisting that there 
can be no candidate but theirs which opens 
the whole debate. The question is one of 


the nomination of General GRANT has yet 
answered the question why the arguments 
which are now urged for his nomination 
would not be equally applicable in 1884. 
By universal consent he is an upright and 
patriotic citizen who has greatly served the 
country. If he were President for the third 
time, and the tradition of two terms were 
once overthrown, why might it not be said 
in 1884 still more cogently that he had 
greatly served the country, and ought to be 
again elected? Would not such apparently 
logical and reasonable action, to which the 
Constitution offers no bar, necessarily famil- 
iarize the public mind with a perpetual Pres- 
idency? Would not the impatience and dis- 
gust already felt by many with the increas- 
ing turmoil and excitement attendant upon 


tidn, under the circumstances we suppose, 
to dispense with such an election? Again, 
would not the same circumstances necessari- 
ly foster confidence in personal government, 
and encourage the feeling that this or that 
man is necessary to the peaceful continu- 
ance and administration of the government ? 
And can any idea be more preposterous and 
dangerous? Once more, when the two-term 
tradition is gone, and some President of un- 
certain uprightness and patriotism, in full 
command of the patronage, should come to 
the end of the second term, would not a pow- 
erful restraint upon his ambition and reso- 
lution have been removed ? 
Now if there are many Republicans who 
think such questions to be merely chimer- 
ical and foolish, and who hold that a good 
President would be better in his fourth and 
fifth terms than ever before, and that the 
talk about a third term is simply silly, there 
are also very many who hold very strongly 
to the opposite view, and many, especially 
of German birth, who suspect everything 
which seems te point to imperialism, who do 
not think them chimerical. Is it expedient 
to offer to such voters the only nomination 
which can raise these questions? There is 
a large and important class of Republicans, 
also, and of those whose votes are essential 
to Republican success, who attribute the 
rapid decline of Republican ascendency in 
the country, as shown in the election of 1876, 
to influences associated with the last Ad- 
ministration. They see that State after 
State was lost, that the Democrats gained 
the House, and that the result of the Pres- 
idential election was thrown into great 
doubt; while,on the other hand, they see that 
under an Administration which the most 
conspicuous supporters of General GRANT 
have slandered and ridiculed, State after 
State has been recovered, specie payments 
have been resumed, dangerous financial 
schemes have been foiled, the Southern ques- 
tion has been placed upon its true basis, the 
most positive advances have been made in 
proving the practicability of administrative 
reform, and that the party prospects, which 
under the late Administration were almost 
totally obscured, are now bright and prom- 
ising. These things are seen most clearly 
by that comparatively small body: of voters 
who will determine the election of 1880. Is 
it expedient to offer to them the only nomi- 
nation which will arouse the keenest appre- 
hensions of a return to the situation which 
they detested, and which had well-nigh 
ruined the party? It may be true that in 
view of the alternative of complete Demo- 
cratic success many of them would support 
But, many of them 
would not. The election will be decided ap- 
parently by the “ Independent” and the “ In- 
dependent Republican” vote in New York. 
Those two votes could be united upon some 
Republican candidate, but can they be unit: 
ed upon General GRANT? We do not say that 
the 20,000 Republicans in New York who de- 
clined to vote for Mr. CORNELL would de- 
cline to vote for General GRANT. But we 
have no doubt that a large number of them 
would decline, and the practical question is 
whether it is good policy to force them to 
the alternative. The demand for “a strong 
man” to hold the South in check is foolish, 
or worse. It comes from a spirit which dis- 
trusts constitutional government, and is in 
itself an insult both to the candidate and to 
the country. It is not urged, of course, that 
General GRANT as President could do what 
another Republicgn President could not do. 
It is not alleged that his personal character 
and ability are superior to those of other 
candidates for the nomination. It is not as- 
serted that his great public services have 
not been greatly acknowledged, for they 
have had the same national recognition as 
those of WASHINGTON. On the other hand, 
nobody is so very foolish as personally to 
distrust him, or to question the. expediency 


of his nomination upon any purely personal 


expediency, and no vehement ‘advocate of 


the quadrennial election generate a disposi- 


ground. Those Republicans who think the 
nomination impolitic, rest entirely upon 
pablic and party grounds, and they are Re- 
p*iblicans who do not yield to any of their 
biethren in grateful remembrance and rec- 
oxnition of what General Grant has done 
for the country. But they also remember 
that the country has done for him all that 
it did for WASHINGTON, and they reflect that 
in an election when the vote will certainly 
be very close, and when the result will de- 
pend largely upon a vote not favorable to 


his nomination, the candidature of General. 


GRANT would involve the possibility of de- 
feat, and that is a result which no friend 
of Republican ascendency wishes to con- 
template. 


é, 
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A SOUTHERN REPUBLICAN 
| VIEW. 


|A SOUTHERN Republican, the only white 


d instructive letter in reply to our asser- 
tion that if the intelligent whites in the 
Southern States do not now lead the colored 
vote, they have themselves to blame for it. 
He points out the kind of antagonism, not 
necessarily unfriendly, which often exists 
between employer and employed, each side 
overvaluing what he supplies, and which 
lads to a positive independence of action. 
Ih the Southern States the colored race as 
slaves lived in opposition or in abject sub- 
jection to their masters. The slaves were 
practically freed by the Northern soldiers, 
who remained and befriended them, right- 
fully or wrongfully, against their old mas- 
ters, and became bound to the freedmen in a 
friendship which no business bargains or dis- 
putes disturbed. The government appoint- 
ed officers to administer State and county 
affairs, and they effected the party organi- 
zation, from which the defection of the col- 
ored man seemed to his fellows a crime 
against nature. The colored people were 
bound together in the militia, the school, 
the church, and the party, and the latter 
bond was riveted by the vague fear of a 
restoration of slavery. This various and 
all-embracing organization united the col- 
ored people against the old master class and 
the whole white population. The fear of 
re-enslavement is disappearing, but it was 
a great reason of the exodus ; for when bull- 
dozing or fraud nullifies their votes, the col- 
ored people feel themselves to be helpless in 
the hands of their old enemy. The course 
of President HAYEs was misrepresented to 
them as a total withdrawal of protection, 
and a panic seized them, which quickened 
the emigration. 

‘Mr. Lamar has said more than once that 
except for the carpet-baggers no ill feeling 
would have existed between the races after 
the war. But Mr. Lamar forgets the black 
codes, which were the very first action of 
the whites at the close of hostilities. Our 
correspondent says that in 1868, at the end 
of the JOHNSON era, the plantation hands 


| were full of suspicion and defiance, while 


the planting class regarded the laborers as 
their property of which they had been 
rébbed. This was the key to the situation. 


protection the colored people would 


hive had no political rights whatever. It 
is, in our correspondent’s view, nobody’s 
fault that they found other leaders than 
their old masters. It was perfectly natural. 
Ii}dustrially, like all other laborers, they are 
nw treated both well and ill by their em- 
pioyers and suppliers. But injustice is not 
universal, nor due to their color. The Irish- 
men who build the levees are much worse 
treated and more heavily charged by con- 
tractors than the colored plantation labor- 
ers. Three-fourths of the traders are He- 
brews, and the dishonest among them cheat 
white and black with absolute impartiality. 
When a planter supplies his own hands, 


they are generally fairly treated, because 


hands are scarce and land plenty. A large. 
class of laborers are constantly becoming 
closer traders and more thrifty spenders, 
and on the whole our correspondent—a sin- 
gularly fair-minded man, and himself a Re- 
publican planter— says that the colored la- 
borers of his section, in Arkansas, are the 
best paid unskilled laborers in the world. 
The last year, indeed, has been an excep- 
tionably good one; but he knows many 
colored families which, after paying rather 
extravagant bills,and even in some cases 
ol\i debts, will have a balance of some hun- 
dreds of dollars. Few will clear less than 
$100, while the most economical of the col- 
ored people would be considered extrav 
gant by Germans of the same class. | 
The Southern whites are mainly Demo- 
crats, and anxious to see their party in pow- 
er, But they are much more interested in 
local than in national politics. This arises 
from the fact that their most material in- 
terests depend npon the result of the local 
elections. The power of taxation has been 
used to the great injury ef property-hold- 
ers; and in some counties the carpet-bag- 


nian in his precinct who voted for HaYEs 
— WHEELER, sends us a very interesting. 
a 


gers have argued that the imposition of 
high taxes would bring estates to the ham- 
mer, and the colored people could ultimate- 
ly become owners of all the land. The col- — 
ored people had no interest in low taxes, 
and their leaders wished to handle high ones, 
In Arkansas the Constitution limits taxa- 
tion, and in general the colored people exer- 
cise their full political rights. In our cor- 
respondent’s own county the officers are both 
white and colored, Republican and Demo- 
cratic, the magistrates mainly colored. In 
Mississippi, where there is no restraint upon 
taxation, the vote, if honestly cast, would 
be undoubtedly Republican. But four or 
five years ago the taxation was about five 
per cent. on a high valuation, which brought 
much property into market. Violence is gen- 
erally the result, as our correspondent thinks, 
of some spoliation of this kind, and is in- 
tended to baffle it. His opinion, like that 
of most sensible men, is that the only way 
to manage the matter is to leave it to work 
itself out. There is a steady, if slow, im- 
provement, and there is no doubt that the 
colored people have been better treated since 
the withdrawal of the troops than before. 
Our correspondent’s glimpse of the late elec- 
tion in Washington County, in Mississippi, 
is interesting and suggestive when it is add- 
ed that the Vicksburg Herald, the paper of 
largest circulation in the State, is in favor 
of cutting loose from the Bourbon Demo- 
crats : 

‘In one sense there was no election at all. There 
were no regular Republican candidates, and no regu- 
lar Democratic candidate. They had what they called 
the People’s ticket, a fusion of parties, managed by 
prominent Democrats and some of the Republicans. 
The Democrats got the most important offices, but 
many negroes were elected to other positions. The 
Representatives were a white Democrat and a negro 
Republican, the prosecuting attorney an old carpet- 
bagger, and there were conciliation, whiskey, and ap- 
parent good feeling on every side. This could not be 
called a natural state of affairs. Neither party, if un- - 
restrained, would have allowed the other anything; 
but the fusion was arranged by men who did not care 
much for party, and was perhaps as well as was prac- 
ticable. The best men here are not much interested 
- politics except when they have a direct bearing on 


THE SITUATION IN MAINE. 


Ir, as now appears probable, Governor 
GARCELON and his Council have attempted 
a revolution under the forms of law, un- 
der the forms of law they must be met and 
punished. The form of the law is a part 
of the law. If the law requires that the 
correct spelling of the whole name of a 
candidate, or all of his proper initials, 
shall appear upon the ballot, then John 
Smith is not technically a legal ballot for 
John Smyth, although there be no other 
man named Smith or Smyth in the State. 
The moral intention is plain enough, and 
the absurdity of rejecting the ballot for 
such a reason is evident. But it is none 
the less legal absurdity, and it must be en- 
countered legally, not illegaHy. It is only 
when legal remedies are exhausted that the 
right of force becomes a valid question of 
expediency. It is a plea for anarchy to as- 
sert that when the letter of the law has 
been strictly observed, obedience may be 
refused upon the ground that the spirit of 
the law has been violated. If that plea be 
admitted, and everybody is to judge for 
himself of what is called the spirit of the 
law or its purpose, civil order is at an end. 
Mr. Lot ‘M. MorRILL, in his first letter to 
the Governor, treated the question properly : 
“Tt is in the power of your Excellency to 
restore peace, order, quiet, and good feeling 
to the State and jts inhabitants, by asking 
the opinion of the judges on each law point 
involved in the variation of the count from 
the face of the official returns.” 

Of course the opinion so obtained would 
not necessarily control the action of the 
Canvassing Board. Its use of a constitu- 
tional . discretion, if such discretion exists, 
can not be restrained by the courts. The 
ultimate remedy lies in the annual appeal 
tothe people. It is only when it is evident 
that the result of such an appeal will not 
be respected by the authorities that. the 
question will arise whether the people shall 
acquiesce in the overthrow of popular gov- 
ernment under technical legal forms. The 
Legislature of Maine will meet at the time — 
this paper is issued, and if the situation has 
not materially changed, while its action can 
not be precisely foreseen, there is no doubt 
that the Republican members will avail 
themselves of every technically legal and 
parliamentary method to baffle the consum- 
mation of the designs of the Governor and 
his associates. This is the legitimate man- 
ner of baffling the plot, and tranquil per- 
sistence in this course would frustrate the 
Governor’s attempt by legal technicalities 
to defeat the will of the State. No defense 
has been undertaken for him upon the mer- 
its of the case, and none can be. The whole 
performance is a piece of sharp practice, and 
it is in itself gross treachery to the popular 
principle. When the will of the people, as 
expressed at the polls, is incontestable and 


-unquestioned, no honorable officer would 
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seek to set it aside upon legal technicalities ; 
and if such technicalities appeared, he 
would take every means to satisfy and re- 
move them. 

But this incident in Maine illustrates the 
most serious danger which now threatens 
the country—the danger of a false counting 
of the votes. Itis simple Tweedism. TWEED’s 
plan was to count in and count out, so that 
the elections were determined, not by the 
votes of the people, but by the counting and 
cheating of the Returning Board. The GarR- 
CELON plan is not to cheat, in the ordinary 
sense, but to make use of every technical 
detail to change the result. In both cases 
the plan is to nullify the clear intention of 
the voters. It is, of course, possible that 
the letter of the law and judicial construc- 
tion may unconsciously favor knavish de- 
signs to frustrate the popular decision. 
There can, indeed, be no form of law which 
will provide against every device of cun- 


ning, but new forms can be met as they ap- | 


pear. The law should direct plainly that 
the evident intention of the voter in cast- 
ing his vote should be respected, and that 
no technical disregard of law clearly unin- 
tentional, such as giving four days’ notice 
instead of five, should fatally invalidate the 
return. The discretion ofa canvassing board 
should be rigidly litnited and defined, for the 
Legislature is the final judge of the election. 

If by some absurd error the initial B. had 
been omitted upon the Republican ballots 
for Governor in this State, and the Board of 
Canvassers had thrown out the entire vote 
for ALONZO CORNELL as fatally defective, it 
would have done what Governor GARCELON 
has done in Maine. If it had done this un- 
der an express ruling of the court, as Gov- 
ernor GARCELON claims to have acted, the 
remedy would have lain in the reversal by 
the court of its own rule. The remedy cer- 
tainly would not have been an armed march 
upon Albany, and an inauguration of Mr. 
CORNELL at the point of the bayonet. That 
would have been no wiser than a similar 
inauguration of Mr. TILDEN upon the ground 
that the Louisiana Returning Board had 
cheated. This is a government of laws, not 
of mobs. If Governor GARCELON has vio- 
lated the law, the law will punish him. If 
he has not violated the law, force is not the 
remedy. If, as is probable, under the tech- 
nical forms of law he has defrauded the peo- 
ple of the State of their will, every technical 
or other form of law may justly be invoked 
to defeat the success of the conspiracy. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND THE 
POWER OF CONGRESS. 


THERE are excellent lawyers who doubt 
whether a decision of the Supreme Court in 
the legal-tender case which has been made 
up for the purpose would really dispose of 
the important point in dispute. The point 
sought to be established is that legal-tender 
notes can be constitutionally issued only in 
time of war. But this, as a correspondent of 
the Boston Daily Advertiser points out, is not 
a legal but a political question, with which 
the court has no concern. The courts have 
always held, as this correspondent shows, 
that while they can pass upon the constitu- 
tionality of powers exercised by the Legis- 
- lature, they can not decids upon the ex- 
' istence of the necessity for exercising the 
power. That is a question for the Legisla- 
ture. If the legal power exists, the Legis- 
lature must decide, for itself whether the 
occasion for its exercise has arisen. This 
doctrine was declared by Chief Justice 
MARSHALL, and Mr. Justice STORY says, ex- 
pressly : “ The national government, like ev- 
ery other, must judge in the first instance 
of the proper exercise of its powers, and its 
constituents in the last. If the means are 
within the reach of the power, no other de- 
partment can inquire into the policy or con- 
venience of the use of them.” These opin- 
ions were confirmed by the justices at the 
time of the legal-tender decision. Mr. Jus- 
tice STRONG said: “‘ The degree of the neces- 
sity of any Congressional enactment, or the 
relative degree of its appropriateness, is for 
consideration of Congress, not here.” Mr. 
Justice BRADLEY, in his opinion, discussed 
the necessity of legal-tender notes in carry- 
ing on a great war; but he said: “I do not 
say that it is a war power, or that it is only 
to be called into exercise in time of war...... 
But of the occasions when and of the times 
how long it shall be exercised and in force, 
it is for the legislative department of the 
government to judge.” And Mr. Justice 
FIELD, who dissented, said: “If the power 
to ingraft the quality of legal tender upon 
notes existed at all with Congress, the oc- 
casion, the extent, and the purpose of its 
exercise were mere matters of legislative 
discretion.” 

The substance of the legal-tender deci- 
sions was that under the power to borrow 
money Congress may authorize the emission 
of notes or bills of credit; and having the 
exclusive control of the money of the coun- 
try, Congress may, as an incident to these 


notes, give them the quality of legal tender. 


Money is necessary for carrying on war, and 
without the power to issue notes it may be 
doubted whether the war for suppressing 
the rebellion could have been carried on. 
But it will not be urged that the power to 
borrow money is a war power; and to ask 
the Supreme Court to declare that Congress, 
having power to emit bills of credit, can not 
make them legal tender in time of peace, is, 
as the Advertiser correspondent says, as ex- 
traordinary as to ask it to say that there 
can not be-a necessity for government to 
borrow more than a fixed sum in time of 
peace. This is a purely political question. 
Congress must be the judge of the times and 
methods of exercising its undisputed consti- 
tutional powers. It has, or it has not, au- 
thority to make government notes legal 
tender. If it has, it results necessarily that 
it has the power to do so whenever the ma- 
jority thinks it expedient. 

The point is strongly raised and cogently 
pressed by this correspondent; and we shall 
await with interest any decision which 
should hold that the Supreme Court may 
limit the discretion of Congress in the exer- 


cise of a clear constitutional power. Ifthe . 


court should deny the right to exercise a 
power in time of peace, or declare that a 
power did not exist except in time of war, 
would it also deny to Congress authority to 
decide when the state of war or peace ex- 
ists? It is a mischievous error to invoke 
the Supreme Court to settle political ques- 
tions, and Secretary SHERMAN is as saga- 
cious as usual in desiring, with the Presi- 
dent, that Congress should dispose of the 
subject by withdrawing the legal-tender 
quality from the notes. 


HARPERS’ LATIN DICTIONARY. 


As a work of simple scholarship, in the strict 
sense of the word, Harpers’ Latin Dictionary, just 
published, is unquestionably the greatest which 
this country has produced. Sypnry Smirn’s ques- 
tion, Who reads an American book ? is signally 
answered by the fact that the Clarendon press of 


Oxford University has printed and published this ; 


Dictionary, and that it is used by both the Eng- 
lish universities, and that the best English schol- 
ars acknowledge it to be the best in the world. 
Every such work is in its nature a re-adjustment, 
an elaboration, an extension, a philosophical and 
philological re-arrangement, of existing material. 
It is four centuries, according to a thorough re- 
view of this Dictionary in the London A 

evidently from the hand of a masterly critic, since 
the first attempt at a Latin lexicon was issued at 


_ Mayence, probably from the types of GuTENBERG, 


but perhaps of Faust. The reviewer cites the list 
of lexicons as they appeared, down to that which 
is so familiar to the last generation of English 
students—that of AINsworTH, which was publish- 
ed at the beginning of the century, and which was 
for so long a time the standard lexicon in this 
country. 

In 1834 Dr. WiLHELM FreEunp published at Leip- 
sic the first part of his Dictionary, upon which all 
the later lexicons have been based. In 1851 An- 
prews—familiar name !—issued his abridgement 
of Freund, and the is the enlargement, 


completion, and culmination of all that have gone 


before. The Atheneum critic, who, we imagine, 
is as competent as any man in England or Amer- 
ita to speak authoritatively upon the subject, 
says: “The improvements are such as to defy 
quotation, both from their length and their in- 
trinsic character...... We can confidently confirm 
the editors’ statement that they have substantial- 
ly rewritten the work...... The etymological notes 
certainly far surpass in accuracy and fullness any- 
thing as yet attempted in any dictionary.” 

It is superfluous to approve while Sir Husrrr 
SraNLey is praising. THACKERAY says that to be 
mentioned by Grsson is like having your name 
written on the dome of St. Peter’s ; and the critic in 
the Atheneum evidently knows so much more of 
the subject than the rest of us that we need only 
say what Mr. Crucer said when Mr. Burke sat 
down. The publication of such a work is a no- 
table event in the histgry of American letters. 


It deserves commemoration among all lovers of 


sound learning and the national good name, and 
it sheds lustre upon several of our chief colleges, 
Mr. Cuar.ton T. Lewis, a graduate of Yale, being 
responsible for the larger portion of the work, 
in which Dr. Sort, of Columbia, Dr. Fiscuer, of 
New Brunswick, and Professor Lang, of Harvard, 
have had an honorable part, while Dr. Freunp 
himself has given most valuable assistance. 


WORDSWORTH’S PLACE AMONG 
POETS. 


One of the British Colonial Governors recently 
wrote that he never travelled without a volume 
of Worpsworts, and he declares that if upon a 
desert island he had his choice of but one Eng- 
lish poet’s works, he should select either SHakes- 
PEARE or WorpswortH, but he could never decide 
which to prefer. This is probably a singular in- 
stance, but it illustrates the kind and depth of 
feeling which Worpsworrn inspires, and of which 
MatrHew ARNOLD’s article last summer was a 
striking expression. It was, however, Mr. AR- 
NoLD’s opinion that there is a great deal in the 
works of WorpswortH, as in those of Muizton, 
which the general reader will not care to see, and 
he has edited a selection of what seem to him to 
be the best of WorpswortH’s poems, which the 
Harpers have made universally accessible in the 
“ Franklin Square Library.” 


It is pleasant to find that Mr. Arnoip’s paper } discourses in this volume, and lingering upon the | 


on Worpswokrts, and his deliberate judgment of 
his place among English poets, have attracted at- 
tention throughout the English-reading world. 
Far off in China we find a letter from “ Philoka- 
los,” in Canton, to the editor of the Shanghai Mer- 
cury, criticising a criticism of WorpsworTH and 
ARNOLD in the Shanghai Herald, Mr. ARNOLD’s 
opinion is that “the poetical performance of 
WorpswokrtH is, after that of SHakespeaRE and 
MILTON, undoubtedly the most considerable in our 
language from the Elizabethan age to the present 
time....His name deserves to stand, and will 
finally stand, above Spenser, Drypen, Porr, Gray, 
GoLpsmiTH, Cowper, Burns, Camp- 
BELL, Moors, Byron, SHELLEY, Keats.” And the 
Herald asserts that a rude but good test of the 
hold of a poet upon the general mind and heart 
is that of familiar quotation. 

‘“* Philokalos” replies that while the greatest 
living English poet coincides in opinion with Mr. 
ARNOLD—a fact which is new to us—and while 
the greatest of living English, critics pays him the 
homage of a deep thinker, Mr. Paterave, in his 
Golden Treasury of the best songs and lyrical po- 
ems in the English language, gives more selec- 
tions from Worpsworts than from any other 
poet, quoting forty-one illustrations from Worps- 
worTH, and thirty-two from SHakEsPeaRE. “ Phi- 
lokalos” adds a few of the familiar quotations 
which, like many of SHaKESPEARE’s, have become 
household words: 

“ The child is father of the man.” 


nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower.” 


‘To me the meanest flower that’ blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


** A creature not too bright or 
For human nature’s fool” 


** A traveller between life and death.” 


** Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky.” 


“ The light that never was on sea or land.” 
Silent Nature’s breathing life.” 
“A steadfast peace that might not be betrayed.” 


** She seemed as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea.” 
* Our birth is but a al and a forgetting; 
The Sou] that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hat elsewhere its setting, 
An meth from afar.” 


Nature never did 


The heart that loved her.” a 


A WORD DROPPED. 


In an article upon the Indians in the last num- 
ber of the Weekly we made the Secretary of the 
Interior say what our readers of course must have 
seen instantly that he could not have said. The 
Secretary, in speaking of the general policy toward 
the Indians, justly says that they are “to be treat- 
ed not only with justice, but with patience.” Our 
quotation of his words dropped the important 
word “only,” and so gave a wholly incorrect and 
unjust impression of what he said, 


HENRY ARMITT BROWN. 


Wuen Henry Armitt Bagwn died, a year and 
a half ago, we spoke of his singular promise and 
of the great value of such an example of the 
consecration to public uses of unusual gifts and 
accomplishments. Personally we knew him very 
little, and the details of his life were unknown to 
us, but he had already arrested the attention of 
all who watch the figures and influences that 
arise in the political world,-and his actual achieve- 
ments in the form of memorial orations fully 
justified the interest that be excited. The story 
of his life, uneventful but very engaging and 
promising, touched in the- narrative with some- 
thing of the tender interest that invests the mem- 
oir of the young ArTHuR Hattam and JULIAN 
Fang, has just been told by Professor Hoprr, of 
Yale. The memoir is published in a handsome 
volume by Lipprincort, and contains the four his- 
torical orations of Mr. Brown, the last of which 
he had prepared, but was unable to deliver, hav- 
ing been already attacked with his fatal illness. 
r. Brown was born in Philadelphia. He 
graduated at Yale in 1865, studied law for some 
time with Professor Dwicuat in the Columbia Col- 
lege Law School, in New York, married and set- 
tled in Philadelphia, where he died in the sum- 
mer of 1878, at the age of thirty-four. He was 


at liberty to follow his tastes, and they led him © 


to accomplish himself for public life, not in the 
official sense, although he would probably not 
have declined an official career. But he knew 
that an official career is very uncertain, and often 
dependent upon conditions which it is.not easy 
for men of sensitive honor to supply. He was 
content, therefore, to master public questions, to 
study political history, and to give the powerful 
aid which is derived from ample knowledge to 
every wise measure of political progress. 

Mr. Brown evidently had a strong political in- 
stinct, and he must soon have been individually 
felt in the practical politics of his State. Pro- 
fessor Hopprn speaks of his organizing power in 
this direction, and thinks him not likely to have 
been satisfied with exhortation and a remote or 
indirect influence. The line, however, is very 
deeply drawn between men of his kind and the 
“ politicians,” or men who live by politics as a 
trade,and whose politics, therefore, are simply 
intrigue and dicker. Our political system has 
developed a large and powerful class who control 
the political action of “the pgople” through par- 
ty organization, and the necessary duty of men 
like Mr. Brown is often and largely to curb and 
control this class. The successful performance 
of this duty is not compatible with the indulgence 
of positive or commanding political. ambition, and 
Mr. Brown would doubtless have accepted the 
position to which his temperament and his gifts 
assigned him. Like all men “early wise,” the 
maturity of his powers while he was yet young 
seemed to forecast the end. Turning over the 


graphic and glowing page, the reader is struck by 
the restraint of the rhetoric and the skillful 
handling of immense detail. The last oration, 
that for the centennial celebration at Monmouth, 
on the 28th of June, 1878, is a battle-piece of 
admirable vigor, a monograph to which the’ his- 
torian will certainly turn with profit. Meanwhile, 
although the name of this young man will pass, 
with that of many a noblé youth in the civil war, 
the study of his life will help to make other youth 
nobler. | 


‘PERSONAL. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S personal appearance does 
not in the-least convey the (dea that he is a poet. 
He is stout, good-looking in face and 
figure, and st 
of moderate fortune. He is a sturdy believer in 
the doctrine of work, going every morning reg- 
ularly to his study, where he writes till noon. 
He says he has no patience with writers who 
are obliged to ‘‘ wait for inspiration.”’ 

—Mr. CoRcoRAN, the Washington banker, 
whose munificent benefactions are known 
throughout the country, has a Sévres dessert 
service once owned by GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

—Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, Of this city, has just 
offered to his native city, Dunfermline, Scotland, 
$25,000 for the establishment of a free public li- 
brary. A few years ago, while revisiting his na- 
tive place, from which he emigrated thirty years 
ago, he gave $25,000 for the establishment of a 
free swimming bath. <A building of stone, one 
hundred feet long, was constructed, and sup- 
plied with all the appliances of swimming baths 
of the most approved style. The establishment 
is ¢ontrolled by trustees, and is known as the 
“Carnegie Baths.” 

—WILLIAM BLACK’s new novel, which, by ar- 


j rangement with the author, will appear in Har- 


8 Bazar, is called ** Sunrise: A Story of These 

ays.”’ Itis understood that the novel will deal 

in part with certain of the secret political asso- 
ciations of the present day. 

—Dr. Joun J. Brown, of Boston, aged ninety- 
four, danced at a recent wedding party. Boston 
is perhaps the only — in America where they 
would — 80 ol 


way. ink of it—only six below par! 


—An active man is General Superman. He at- | 
tended Mr. CuI_ps’s reception to General GRANT 


on Tuesday evening, left Philadelphia on the 1 
A.M. train, was the first man at his office on 
Wednesday morning, attended to business all 
day, attended a state dinner in the evening, went 
afterward to General HuNTER’s ball, and next 
night “‘ received’’ with Mrs. AUDENRIED at the 
assembly and German of the Washington Club 
uutil a late hour. 

—Mr. OLIVER AMES made himself happy, as 
well as the ae in the Boston office of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, by giving each 
of them as a Christmas present a one-thousand- 
dollar railroad bond. 

—Colonel THomas W. Knox’s Adventures of 
Two Youths in a Journey to Japan and China has 
proved so popular with the public that a third 
edition has already been called for, to be speedily 


followed, do@btless, by others. Colonel Knox is 


now engaged on a work similar in character, on 
Siam, to be printed in the same admirable style, 
and with an equal profusion of excellent illus: 
trations. 

—During Mr. GLapstTone’s recent tour in 
Scotland he was accompunied by Mr. SamMvuEL 
WARD, of this city, and 7 a good talk they 
must have had about the Sreck poets. Mr. 


WaRD is as well known in this country for his. 


Greek scholarship as Mr. GLADSTONE is in Eng- 
land. It was during Mr. Warp’s visit to Lord 
ROsSEBERY—the two are great friends—that he 
made the acquaintance of Mr. GLADSTONE, and 
it was quite natural that their.scholastic tastes 
should have begotten a pleasant intimacy. 
—Mr. Stepman’s Lyrics and IJdyls, which has 
been recently republished in London, is very 
handsomely noticed by the press of that — 
Mr. Epmunp W. Goss, himself a poet, has this 
pleasant paragraph about it in the Academy: 
** His poetry is fresh and buoyant, full of mem- 
ories of great deeds and joyous experiences, and 
seems to contain the elements of a lasting pop- 
ularity.”’ 


—A son of ALEXANDER HAMILTON is about to” 


erect a granite ser ig statue of his father, to 
be eight feet in height. It will represent Ham- 
ILTON standing with one hand resting on a col- 
umn, and at his feet a number. of books. It is 
to stand on a heavy pedestal, and will be placed 
in Trinity Church yard, New York, where Ham- 
ILTON is buried. 


—The Rev. Dr. Inenazvs Pre, in a genial 


notice of his life-long friend the late ALEXANDER 
STUART, says that, being eminently successful in 


business, and never having married, he devoted . 


a large part of his income to religious, philan- 
thropic, and literary causes. It was his delight 
to gather about his table men distinguished in 
Jetters or in the army or navy. Their company 
he greatly enjoyed, and his own overflowing hu- 
mor and keen wit made him-an entertaining 


host and a delightful companion. His benevo- 


lence was not confined to any single direction, 
but a larger proportion of his gifts went to 


Presbyterian objects than to any other. It was- 


not unusual for him to extinguish the debts of 
churches, paying sometimes thousands of dol- 
lars to set a single congregation free from its 


burdens, and sometimes an edifice. 
. Only’ few months 


outright for a feeble churc 
ago he purchased the magnificent residence of 


the Porrer family at Princeton, New Jersey, in- 


cluding its parks, furnished it anew completely, 
and gave the entire estate to the college of which 
Dr. McCosu is president, and by whom the build- 
ing will be occupied as a private residence. All 


the boards of the Presbyterian Church, the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, and various philanthropic in- | 


stitutions received largely from year to year of 
his bounty. At the outbreak of the war, when 


the government called upon its citizens for finan- | 
cial aid, the firm of R. L. & A. STUART was one 


of the very first to respovd with a large sum, 
and it held for a long time, and until the gov: 
ernment called it in for redemption, No. 1 of the 


government’s issue of bonds. At the sale of — 


pews when Dr. HaLv’s church was.first opened, 
although a bachelor, Mr. ALEXANDER STUART 
for the first choice. What disposi- 

ion has been made‘of his thy why is not known, 
but it is quite probable that his Sibther will be 


his executor and the distributer of his gifts, and 
will continue his contributions to the good of 
the Church, the country, and the world. 
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OTHELLO THE SECOND. 


Br F. W. ROBINSON, 
or Cowarp Consorenor,” “ GRANDMOTHER'S 
Money,” ETO., KETO. 
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CHAPTER IV. . 
THE MONSTER JEALOUSY. 

Aut the happiness that Conrad Gordon and his 
wife had experienced was to be comprised in the 
first fleeting year of their marriage; after that 
there. came, with a terrible quickness, doubts, 

_jealousies, accusations—the long and ghastly 
army,.of the disaffected, marching onward to 
miser , with muffied drums, and colors trailing in 
the dist. These two were not the first couple 
who Lad started bravely in life and love and then 
create] their own troubles. In their own circle 
they might have read the moral here and there, 
but wedded folk make their own moral, not pause 
to read it, or the world belies them very much. 

It would have been a commonplace story to me 
had I not been deeply interested in it—had it not 
been my brother's fault to some extent, despite 
his indignant assertion to the contrary. If he 
would go away, I said to him—if he would once 

re leave Westerton, if only for a little while! 

en followed his arguments, difficult to combat, 
sathough guessing at their fallacy. What had he 

Sone that he should be banished from his native 

Mace? Had he known so much of home happi- 

that he should willfully desert it, and give up 

e new friends by whom he was surrounded, be- 

) Suse it pleased Conrad Gordon to be jealous of 

‘nn? Conrad would be jealous of somebody else 
‘he went away to-morrow, and he, Fred Bevis, 

_ puld not sacrifice his life for another man’s whim 

) ad an old maid’s exaggerated fears. -I was not 
hirty years of age, but it had come {> taunting 
‘ne with my maiden estate—with my ld resolve 
hot t6 be sought in marriage again. Fred had 
loved me once—now he satirized me, and thought 
I was.taking Gordon’s part against his own. As 
if I bid any part to take in this sad business ! 

Ce tainly my sympathies were for Mary. She 
Was-} pung, weak, and unwise, but I could picture 
myse:f in her place, suffering like her, although 
fighti'ig my battle differently, and after my stron- 
fer nature. I had missed this calamity by my 

~ own high spirit, and I was grateful for it now. 
All had’ happened for the best. : 

There is no intention in this record to give the 

whole history of these married folk—how it ended 
is before me, and more to the purport of my story. 

That Gordon and his wife became by degrees an 
unhappy couple, despite all their respect and love 
for each other, it is sufficient to state ere: there 
is not a great deal to marvel at in the position. 
Not all Conrad’s affection for his wife could keep 

downshis suspicions now that the evil seed had 

‘been;sown, and the crop was peeping above- 

ui i. He was 4 man, I knew too well, who was 
inclii pd to make the most of his doubts, to tor- 
ture jimself with a hundred suppositions when 

the pain, honest truth would have sufficed, but I 
had jjiven him credit for growing wiser with his 

rs} and for having learned something even from 

diperience of past mistakes. | 

Ari Gordon’s wife, with whom I reasoned at 
every opportunity, and failed to convince? Here 
was ray own high spirit working very differently, 
and ta no purpose—resisting, insisting, and hold- 
ing its ground, rebelling against dictation, and 
strong with its own sens@of right, following its 
own course, in vain. She was his wife, and there- 
in lay the mighty difference between herself and 
me. It was her duty to obey now, not to re- 
sist ; but thgt she had forgotten, and my “ preach- 
ing”—Heaven forgive me if I preached to much 
—only hardened her heart against me. She was 
not g'ways in the right, poor Mary: she taunted 
me tjore than once with my past engagement to 
her Lusband ; I was always his friend, not hers ; 
I loved him still; I worked against her; she 
would never see me again. I had one answer 
in‘ my arguments with her—it would be better 

for Fred to go away. It was in her power to per- 

‘suad@. him, perhaps. A few words from her 

) have effect in the quarter where I had 

/faileq so utterly, if she would only attempt them, 

for 9! sakes. 

_ What could she do? she answered. Why 

‘shou d she lower herself by professing to believe 
that’ my brother still loved her? 
people talk of her as the woman who had been 
wholly in the wrong, and from whose clutches 

it had been necessary to save Fred Bevis? How 


‘was it possible to prove the calumny false—to 


live down the whole scandal with which the town 
was full—if Fred went away in haste? Would 
‘not evePfbody say—would not Conrad Gordon say 
— There was something in it; there was more 


’ than something in it—it was all true ?” 


“ Ask him to go,” I said again to all this reason- 
ing ; “ he will go for your sake.” 
“IT will not lower myself to ask him.” _ 
“May I tell him you will be glad whep he 
9”? 


“No. I shall not be glad,” was the warm re- 
ply. “He is the only man who defends me, -who 
takes my part and silences accusers ; he is the 
one true friend left,” she cried. 

'“ Mary, has it come to loving him ?” 

“No,” she cried, starting up from the chair in 
which she had been sitting; “I love no one but 
Conrad, and his cruelty is killing me. Oh! he 
will not believe a single word I say.” 

“ Ask Fred Bevis to go away,” I said again. 

“ You talk like a parrot,” she exclaimed, “and 
I will not listen to you any r.”| 

She would dash away to her after one of 
these altercations, and several days would pass 
before we met again, and spoke and wrangled 
again after the same fashion. 

Twelve months afterward—a long twelve 
months—Conrad Gordon adopted his own plans 
without much thought of Mary; he had his own 


Would not |}. 


solution to the riddle, and it was not an unwise 
expedient. One morning late in December—the 
23d, his own wedding day—when all happiness 
had completely vanished, he surprised me by a 
visit. Oflate days we had pot met, and he apolo- 
gized for the intrusion as g stranger might have 
done. My brother came in whilst he was there, 
and would have withdrawn, but Mr. Gordon went 
toward him, and shook hands, to my surprise and 
Fred’s. 

“T have called to take leave of you, as well as 
your sister,” he said. “Pray do not run away 
from me.” | 

Fred had a bad habit of showing his dislikes, 
and his antipathy to Mary’s husband was not to 
be disguised. He shook hands coldly, however, 
and looked at the speaker as at a man of whom it 
was necessary to be wary. 

“T am going away for a long time,” Conrad said, 
turning to me as he spoke, “ and I could not leave 
an old friend wae eG word of adieu.” 

“Going away,” I said, slowly, “and with Mary, 
of course ?” 

“ Of course with Mary,” he repeated ; “she and 
I have been talking over this expedition for a long 
while, and at last she has summoned the courage 
to accompany me.” 

“Tam glad. Where are you going ?” 

“To the East, principally,” he said. 

“You will be a long time absent from Wester- 
ton 9”? ‘ 

_“Two years, probably,” he answered. 

“Tt will be a great ehange for Mrs. Gordon,” 
said my brother, at this juncture. “She has 
hardly been out of this dull little town all her 
life.” | 

“Yes, a great change,” remarked Conrad. 
“She looks forward to it with considerable plea- 
sure, I am glad to say. You will cal, Mr. Bevis, 
with your sister, and bid her good-by ?”” he added, 
to my intense astonishment. 

“Thank you,” answered Fred, as surprised as 
myself, “‘ Beckie and I will come—I think.” 

“We shall leave on Saturday. It is possible I 
am saying farewell to both of you now, as I start 
for London this afternoon, and shall not return 
till late on Friday evening. If that is so,” he 
said, suddenly extending both hands toward me, 
“Good-by—and Heaven reward you,” he added, in 
a lower tone. 

I did not understand him, and I felt that I could 
not ask before my brother for an explanation. I 
followed him into the hall, and said, with affected 
lightness, “For what is Heaven to reward me, 
Mr. Gordon 

“You can guess,” he said, hurriedly. “It is 
all your good example, your kind advice to Mary, 
which has had its effect at last.” | 

“ You two are at peace, then ?” 

“Yes. There has been one more quarrel,” he 
said, despondently. “I acted like a madman. It 
was after Edward’s party, last week, where we 
met your brother. But it js all over, and we are 
friends, lovers, again. We shall quarrel no more; 
we have come to a full, honest explanation of 
everything. It was your advice to Mary—always 
—and we are going abroad now on our second 
honey-moon. Congratulate me, and ask your 
brother to forgive my jealous nonsense. I have 


wholly changed.” 
“T hope so. Mary is young, and you are not 
always just.” 


“T have been terribly unjust, I know,” he mur- 
mured, as he left me. 

I returned to my room to tell Fred all that had 
been said, and to deliver Conrad’s parting mes- 
sage to him. I had faith in its effect, for Fred 
was not a man to lose al] trust in, weak as he 
might be. He sat and heard me with his white 
hands tightly locked together, and a deep furrow 
in his forehead. I could see his lips quivering as 
I watched him. 

“Did he really ask me to forgive him?” he 
said, wonderingly. 

“] suppose I have’ driven them both away,” he 
added, sadly, “‘ and it would have been much easier 
for me to go, as you suggéeted long since. But I 
—could not.” 

“ Perhaps all is for the best,” I said. 

“Tt is for the worst with me,” he answered. 
“Tt always is.” | 

“Nonsense. This should be no affliction to 
you,” I said. When shajl we bid Mary Gordon 
‘ -b ” 

“T shall not go,” he replied, very firmly. 

“ Not go?” | 

“T have seen her for the last time,” he said. 
“Tf I am so ‘@ person,” he added, 
shrugging his shoulders, “jt may be as well not 
to aggravate matters by calling at The Limes. 
He will be glad to hear. I have not been, when he 
comes home on Friday night.” 

“ That’s bravely said of you, Fred,” I exclaimed. 
“T think it is wise—I am gure it is—although he 
does not believe in your loye for Mary now.” 

“If he had told me that, I should have said he 
was mistaken,” said Fred, “ for I do love her. I 
always have loved her, She kills me by going 
away, I swear. Oh, Mary} God help me after 
this !” 

“Fred! Fred!” 

He did not hear my last words of entreaty to 
him to be calm; he gave way utterly; he buried 
his face within his hands ahd sobbed passionately, 
and I stole from the roonj and left him to his 
childish grief. 7 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PARTING. 
Frep Bevis kept his word, and did not accom- 
pany me in my farewell ‘yisit to Mary Gordon. 
or once in a way, he said, he had made up his- 
mind, and there was no power on earth to alter 
it. Conrad’s iveness, his sudden exhibition 
of confidence, disarmed my brother, and Fred 
had awakened to the conyvjction that he had not 
played a worthy part. He confessed as much as 


this to me, and he desired his best wishes for 
Mary’s happiness to be humbly conveyed to her. 

Sitting at the window of her drawing-room, in 
the twilight, with the snow-flakes flickering past, 
I gave Mary my brother’s message, and she smiled 
faintly at it, and said, “Do you know what to-day 
is ?”’ 


“ Your wedding day. Two years to-day !” 

“Conrad will be back to-night—it seems 
strange that he should be away; but he has a 
great deal of business to transact in town before 
we leave to-morrow.” 

“ And you are not sorry to leave ?” 

“T am very glad, Beckie,” she confessed. “Itis 


‘the beginning of a new life; it is what we both 


ago, had we had the cour- 


should have done lo 
hat a long, dread@™il, weary 


age to speak out. 
year it has been !” 
“ Happily over now—the worst and darkest year 
of all your life.” 
“T trust so,” she said, with a sigh; then she 


caught me suddenly by the wrist and said, “‘ But, 


do you think I can trust him?” 

“ You mean—” 

“ Conrad, not the other,” she answered. “ Will 
it not all come back in time? Will he not have 
those dreadful thoughts of me again? Shall I 
escape them by going abroad with him?” _ 

“Yes, yes, I think so,” I hastened to assure 
her. 

“T would go to the world’s end to have his love 
and faith back. There shall be no pride to keep 
us at arm’s-length, at heart’s-length, any more. 
We will both speak out all that rankles in our 
minds. You believe that is best?” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“ Still,” she added, sorrowfully, “‘ I may not be 
able to convince him ; he is not always willing to 
be convinced.” 

“That is like a husband,” I said, laughingly ; 
“but you must be a loving wife, always resolved 
to succeed.” 

She did not laugh back at me; it was a pale, 
mournful face, which perplexed me. 

“T wonder what kind of a husband he would 
have been to you if you and he had made up your 
quarrel before I came from boarding-school ?” she 
said. 

I laughed again, though her words made me 
wince a little. I was too old and prim for him, I 
said. And I should have been very obstinate and 

vating. 

“And then,” she added, more thoughtfully 
still, “I should have married your brother Fred, 
and have made him unhappy instead of Conrad. 
Not that Fred is happy now, poor fellow.” 

“ Don’t think so,” I said. “ He is happy enough. 
He quickly forgets everything, and no impression 
is lasting with him.” 

“T am not quite sure of that ; and oh! Becky,” 
she cried, “I know now how much he loves me,” 

“You do!” 

“‘T have been so sorry, 80 terribly grieved,” she 
whispered, hiding her head upon my bosom, “ for 
it seems sometimes as if I had encouraged him. 
And I never wanted his affection ; I have not had 
oné spark of love for him since my i but 
he thinks I have ; and to vex my jealous husband 
I have laughed and talked with him too much. 
And it has come to his loving me, and this is my 
life-long punishment.”’ 

She looked hard into my face, and rested her 
hands upon my shoulders. 

“When Conrad and I have left Westerton, tell 
Fred kindly this for me, and in my defense, 
please,” she said, “‘ lest he should think always— 
as he thinks now—that I was as weak as himself, 
and had learned to love him. Will you promise 
that ?” 

“ Yes—I promise.” 

“ And—oh ! there is one thing more,” she said, 
with her large dark eyes still fixed on me unwaver- 
ingly, “If it should ever come to pass that I am 
away from Conrad—a long, long distance away— 
and he is living with his heart closed against me 
as it has been all this bitter year, will you tell 
him what I have said, and what message I bade 
you give poor Fred—for my honor’s sake and his ? 
Pray do this ?” 

“With Conrad Gordon ! Heaven forbid that this 
should be my task !” I replied. 

“ Ah, yes—Heaven forbid it ; but its ways are 
inscrutable, and this is only the evening of my sec- 
ond marriage year, remember.” 

“And the beginning of the third, and best, 
and truest, Mary,” I said. “ 


will come.” 
“Yes, this one—but afterward.” 


.“No; not afterward. Good-by—God bless 


? 

/“ Good-by—and God bless you, dear !” 

She stood at the door to see the last of me—I 
see her face now, fair and young and bright, but 
with the sadness on it always. 

' “You will not forget,” she said—and in all my 
life to follow I never did. Neither her words, 
nor that pale beautiful face, nor the wistful look 
in the large brown eyes. 

“ You will not forget /’”” rang forever like a warn- 
ing in my ears—like the chiming of a bell, the 
ringing of a death-note. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CRISIS. 


~ THERE was a grim surprise awaiting me at 


home, in the dark shadows of the night which 
had fallen there before my return. My faithful 
maid-servant Phoebe was ready to apprise me of 
it as she opened the door to me. 

“If you please, Miss Bevis, there is a letter for 
you on the drawing-room table.” 

“Well, Phoebe, what of that ?” I said. 
past the post hour, I suppose.” 

“Tt isn’t that, miss; it hasn’t come by post, 
but Mr. Frederick wrote it before he went away.” 

“ Before he—” 


“Tt is 


Why, I can wish: 
you a merry Christmas this time, and be sure it: 


d 


And then I paused, with all my breath spent at 
the new fear which came quickly to me. I re- 
covered myself, and went into my little drawing- 
room, Phoebe following me, full of curiosity and 


loquacity. | 

“Yes, Miss Bevis, he has gone all in a flash 
like. The railway porter came and fetched his 
boxes, and then he wrote that letter, and cried 
that hard over it that my ’eart was wrung to see 
him. And then off he went groaning like a pig, - 
and I am very glad you are back, miss.” 

I took the letter and opened it. I knew its 
purport. I could have guessed almost at the 
lines, and I read it as though for the twentieth 
time, rather than the first. 

“Yes, Phoebe, he has gone,” I said, folding my 
epistle. 

“Yes, miss, but doesn’t he say what for?” 
asked the inquisitive Phebe. | 

“For a change,” I answered, “ that is all.” 

And that was the truth. He had gone away 
for a change, he said; he could not exist any 
longer in Westerton now that she was leaving 
home. In the excitement and novelty of travel 
he might learn to forget her ; he would try with all 
his soul and strength. ; 

I would have preferred his remaining with me, 
now that the Gordons were going, but it was not 
to be. He had made up his mind very quickly, | 
and departed. Conrad’s determination had al- 
tered for good or for evil the lives that have been 
faintly sketched in this chronicle. 

I was unhappy all that night—the change had 
come so suddenly upon me. I felt I was left com- 
pletely alone from that time forth. The house 
was very desolate, and the wind moaned without. — 
like a creature sick with pain. I sat cowering 
over the fire, thinking of the day’s incidents, my 
brother’s unmanlike sorrow, Conrad’s good in- 
tentions, and the grave, fair face of my darling, . 
whom I loved so well, and might never see again. 

Late into the night I thought of her—sitting 
there, grief-stricken, and wondering how the story 
would end, and if the happy sequel were to follow, 
after the rule governing pleasant story - books. 
My maid had gone to her room and left me brood- 
ing by the fire. I had omitted to trim my lamp, 
and it was burning very dimly, There were 
shadows in the corners, and by the t front 
window where the curtains were draping out the 
darkness. | 

Was it snowing? I thought presently. Was it 
just such a night as this a twelvemonth since, 
when there had been high revelry at Conrad Gor- 
don’s house? Ah! where was poor Fred now ? 
I went to the window and drew back the heavy 
curtain. I looked out: all was very gray and 
misty. The snow had ceased falling, but it lay 
like a white and spotless shroud before me, save 
that the impression of some footsteps across the 
lawn to my window was stamped deeply therein. 
Footsteps !—who had approached my house, cau- - 
tiously stolen to my window, stood and listened, — 
perhaps? Who in Westerton had now any in- 
terest in me? 

“Some wanderer attracted by the light,” I 
thought at last ; then I drew the curtains to 
and went to my old place at the fireside. I could 
not rest. I could not go to my room. I felt 
strangely tempted to linger there throughout the 
night. Iwas like one sitting up for a late comer. 
Yes, there was a mystery abroad, and with it be- 
ings as restless as myself, for with no warning to 
my highly strung nerves, a hand was rattled 
against the window-glass, and a sharp voice called 
out myname. That voice! I rose and tottered 
to the window, pausing instinctively before I drew _ 
back the curtain. | 

“Who is there ?” I cried. 

“Let’me in, please—it is I, Conrad Gordon,” 
said the hollow voice without. 

I drew back the curtain and opened the win- 
dow before I had time for a moment’s thought of 
the position, of what a new story a-wakeful 
neighbor might make of this to-morrow. Conrad 
came in with a faltering, feeble step, like a man 
who had been drinking. I went backward to- 
ward the centre of the room, he- following me 
slowly. 

. “She is not here, then ?” he inquired. 

“‘ She !—Mary !” I exclaimed. 

“T saw the light in your window, and it was 
the last hope that I had. Yet I knew it was in 
vain,” he murmured; “all in vain. From this 
hour forth, Ged help her!” 

“‘Mary—is not—at your house ?” I said again, 


‘in a higher key; “she is not at home, do you 


say? Oh! am I dreaming, or have you told me 
this indeed ?” 

“ Mary is not at home,” he answered, gloomily ; 
“she has fled with your brother.” 

“‘No—no ; I will not believe it,” I screamed. 
“If you swore it to me, I would not believe it.” 

“T have tried to think it a delusion,” he went 
on, with the same unnatural calmness; “I have 
prayed it might be, and I a madman come back 
to his home. I have hurried here to make sure 
that it is real. Tell me I am mad, Rebecca, and 
I will bless you to my dying day.” 

“You are mad to think any of her,” I 
cried ; “ appearances may be against her, but she 
may be at a friend’s house—” 

He held up his hand to stop me, and I paused 
as at a given signal. 

“ Your-brother was at my house to-night,” he 
said, “ two hours ‘before I returned. He called 
to see her. The servants state they stole out to- 
gether from the drawing-room window. It was 
a plot that had been arranged between them 
long ago.” 

“ Oh, great Heaven! do not tell me this, or I 
shall not. believe in man or woman more.” 

“It was a damnable hypocrisy to deceive me,” 
he cried, exhibiting some warmth of temper at 


last ; “to lead me to believe she had been always 


good and true, and was prepared to go with me 
to the limits of the earth; and then to love that 
wretch—that villain—all the time !” 

“It is not true,” I gasped. 
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“Where is your brother? Can you say he is in 
the house—that he is not gone away ?” | 

“He left this afternoon,” I stammered, “ but 
that is a coincidence—a—” 

“ He did not leave Westerton soearly. He was 
at The Limes a few hours since, and long after 

u had quitted it. Rebecca Bevis, I shall kill 
fi when we meet,” he whispered, with a bitter 
intensity, in my ears. _" 

“Leave me, please: let me think of this. I 
am disturbed now. Pray go. What good can I 
do 

“Tell me where he said he was going.” 

“T do not know.” 

“Did he leave no letter ?” 

“ No 

It was a falsehood, but I could not show him 
Fred’s letter, for it spoke of a love that should 
not have existed, and of a passion which had not 
died out, but was despairing and distraught. I 
would spare his misery all that I could. 

“You would not deceive me,” he said, with a 
strange humility in his mournfulness. “I can 
believe in one woman’s word yet.” 


He walked toward the window, which was still © 


open, paused, and looked back. 
“Come and see me, come and help me by kind 


words, if I should be alive to-morrow,” he said: 

“You will do nothing rash,” I cried. “You 
will be patient and wait. Do not think the worst 
—the very worst of her.” | 

“‘T will be patient and wait,” he muttered. He 
passed out into the snow, and I watched him toil 
upon his way until he was lost in the darkness 
beyond my garden hedge. Then once more the 
curtains were drawn by my trembling hands, and 
I tottered back to my place, a woman very weak 
now. I remember that I knelt and prayed there 
too—prayed away even the great dark doubt, and 
rose with the confidence that it was not my poor 
darling’s guilt which was the clew to this dark 
mystery. There was another solution to come, and 

might yet be well. What had happened 
Mary Gordon had forseen; this step had doubt- 
less been resolved upon, but there was no sin in 
her thoughts when she had spoken to me with 
her hands upon my shoulders. : 

“Tf it should ever come to pass that I am away 
from Conrad—a long, long distance away—and 
he is living with his heart closed against me, as 
it has been all this bitter year, will you tell him 
what I have said, and what message I bade you 
give poor Fred, for my honor’s sake and his ?” 

They were almost her last words, and I had well 
remembered them. | 

[TO BE CONTINUED. 


BATH ABBEY CHURCH. 
Tue first ecclesiastical establishment at Bath, 


England, dates back to a very early period. The 


records show that a community of Religious ex- 
isted from the earliest ages of Christianity in 
Britain, which had its house near to the springs 
and baths. The constitution of this society un- 


_ derwent several changes, and at last the house 


and all its possessions, which were extensive and 
valuable, were surrendered to the crown in 1539 
by the last prior. What is 
now called the Abbey Church was the church of 
this community, and was connected on the south 
side with the conventual buildings. An older 
church having fallen into decay, the building of 
the p:esent edifice was begun by Bishop OttvEer 
Krng, in obedience to a vision, in the reign of 
Henry VII. At the time of his death it was un- 
finished, and still continued to be so, when the 
priory wes dissolved. After having remained in 
a dilapidated state for many years, its repair was 
undertaken by CHapman in 1572, continued by 
the munificence of Taomas BELLOor, steward of the 
household of Queen ExizaBeTu, and was com- 
pleted by Bishop Montacus about the year 1609, 
care being taken to preserve the uniform charac- 
ter of the building. 

The Abbey Church of Bath is cruciform, and 
of that style of architecture commonly denomi- 
nated the “ Florid Gothic,” though in reality there 
seems little reason for so classifying it. The 
principal dimensions are as follows: length from 
east to west, 210 feet; length of the cross aisles 
from north to south, 126 feet; breadth of the 
body and aisles, 72 feet; height of the tower, 152 
feet; height of the roof or vaulting, 78 feet. 
The grand entrance in the centre of the west 
front is filled with a richly ornamented door, 


given in 1617 by Sir Henry Monracve, brother 


to the bishop. It is cha with the arms of 
the see, impaling those of Montacur, and round 
the shield is the device of the Order of the Gar- 
ter, Honi soit qui mal In two other 
shields are the arms of MontaGvE only ; under the 
two upper shields on a label is this inscription: 
Ecce = bonum et jucundum, etc. Above 
the shields is a profile helmet with the crest of a 
griffin’s head ; behind is a flowing mantle, and at 
the bottom of the door two ornamented bosses. 
This design strongly marks the decorative taste 
of the period. e architrave round the en- 
trance is composed of a number of mouldings, 
and a subarchitrave diverges from it, and forms 
a square head over the arch. The spandrels of 
the arch are filled with labels, inclosing wounded 
hearts, crowns of thorns, and wounded hands and 
feet, figurative of the five wounds of our Saviour. 
On each side of these are rich canopied niches, 
inclosing the statues of St. Perer and St. Pavt, 
the apostolic patrons of the church. A very 
su an elegant open ement, whic 

divided in the centre by a niche, once filled, it 
may be supposed, with a statue of Henry VIL, 
as his arms and supporters remain perfect at the 
bottom of it. The lower parts of the first divi- 
sion over the impost to the turrets, which are of 
Square forms, have simple narrow openings to 
light the staircases within them. On the upper 


begins the representation of Bishop Kinq’s vi- | 


| tagonal turrets 


sion, which, according to Sir Joun Harrineton, 


was as follows: } 

The bishop having been at Bath, imagined, as 
he one night lay meditating in bed, that he saw 
the Holy Trinity with angels ascending and de- 
scending by a ladder, near to which there was a 
fair olive-tree supporting a crown. The impres- 
sion was so strong that the bishop thought he 
heard a voice, which said, “ Let an Olive establish 
the crown, and let a King restore the church.” 
This had such an effect on the good prelate that 
he instantly formed a design to rebuild the Church 
of St. Peter, set the work immediately in hand, 
and (as Sir Jonn Harrineton concludes) caused 
his vision to be represented on the outside of it 
under the title of De sursum est (It is from on 
high). 

As expressed in stone on the west front of the 
Abbey Church, the bishop’s dream takes the shape 


of ladders rising from a kind of undulating line, | 


expressive of the surface of the ground, and here 
the angels, now much damaged, begin their as- 
cension. On each side of the ladders are remains 
of figures which have some resemblance to shep- 
herds, and over them are labels, the inscriptions 
of which are not legible. Other openings for 
light appear under the rounds of the ladders. 
The second divisions take octagonal forms, and 
on their fronts is seen the continuation of the 
ladders and the angels. On the tops of the lad- 
ders are the busts of two saints, each holding a 
book. The great window of the west front, with 
its seven lights and two transoms, is exceedingly 
magnificent. The battlements of this front are 


also very rich and varied. 


The east end of the Abbey Church is very plain, 
its proportions by no means equalling those of 
the west. The great window of the choir has 
seven lights and three transoms, and, like the 
west doors, is included in a square compartment, 
with tracery and spandrels. The towers which 
flank it are plain and heavy, but panelled when 
clear of the roof. The aisles at the east end pro- 
ject beyond the centre, and have plain buttresses 
and a window with four lights and small doors 
under each. A wall running between these but- 
tresses, and inclosing a space for lumber, takes 
off much of the beauty of this front. The north 
and south transept windows are fine, but only the 
latter can be seen to any advantage. 

Many of the flying buttresses of the abbey 
church remain, but from its loss of pinnacles, 
and the number of buildings in the immediate 
neighborhood, much of the imposing appearance 
it would present if differently situated is lost. 
The composition of the tower is fine; it has oc- 
panelled above the cornice, and a 
very rich pierced battlement. The nave has five 
arches; the moulding of the piers is good, but 
very large, and the ceiling is a very flat arched 
roof of panelling, the mouldings of which are 
much too small for their height, and therefore 
contrast unpleasantly with the bolder work be- 
low. The ceiling of the side aisles of this part is 
open to the same objection. The windows of the 
nave and aisles are principally of five pore, with 
good but not very rich tracery; the -story 
windows have‘a transom: The screen, which is 
modern, runs at the eastern extremity of the 
nave, intercepting in a measure the view across 
the transepts. e whole of the eastern portion, 
including the transepts, has the same arrange- 
ment as to mouldings and windows as the nave, 
but is enriched by a series of fan traceries in the 
roof, of different designs, adapted to the different 
portions of the groining; those of the aisles 
are particularly beautiful, the plan being nearly 
square, The choir is of three arches; the east- 
ernmost on the south side is filled with a beauti- 
ful specimen of rich work, the chapel of Prior 
Birp, which, though mutilated in various parts, 
contains much very excellent detail. It should 
be noticed that the window at the east end of the 
south aisle is inserted in an arch which appears 
Norman, and is probably the only remains of the 
more ancient edifice. 

The interior of the Abbey Church is considered 
by many to be much disfigured by the number of 
monuments it contains, ese, however, by rea- 
son of the illustrious remains they cover, and 
their curious inscriptions, possess a great interest 
for the visitor. In the nave is the altar-tomb of 
Bishop Montaave, date 1618, with his effigy. In 
the south aisle of the nave may be found a plain 
marble tablet erected to the memory of Beau 
Nasu, with an inscription by Dr. Harrineron. 
Here also is the monument of James Quin, with 
an inscription by GARRICK : 

That tongue which set the table on a roar, 

And charmed the public ear, is heard no more ; 
Closed are those eyes, the harbingers of wit, 

Which spake before the tongue what SHAKSPEARE writ : 
Cold lies the hand which living was stret forth 
At friendship’s call to succor modest worth. 

Here lies James Quin! Deign, reader, to be taught, 
Whate’er thy strength of body, force of thought» 

In Nature’s happiest mould however cast— 

To this complexion must thou come at last. 


In the north aisle of the nave of the Abbey 
Church is the monument of Matruvs, the author 
of the Essay on Population, and Saran FIe.p- 
ING, with an inscription by Dr. Joun Hoapier: 
“For the honor of the dead, and the emulation 
of the living.” In the south transept is the monu- 
ment of Sir Witt1am WALLER, a hero who fought 
at Lansdowne and Roundaway. The design is 
trite—a knight in armor reclining on his arm un- 
der Corinthian pillars. There is a tradition that 
King James II., passing through the church, and 
casting his eye on WALLER’s obnoxious effigy, in- 
stantly drew his sword and hacked off the poor 

ight’s nose, in which mutilated state his face 
still continues. 

The north transept of the Abbey Church con- 
tains several remarkable monuments, among oth- 
ers that of James Tamesz Grieve, physician to 
the Empress Exizasets of Russia, an interesting 
sculpture of the wife attempting to arrest the 
dart of Death. Here also is the memorial stone 


of Miry Fraxmay, upon which is inscribed an 


epitaph by Drypen, too long to quote, but con- 
taining some remarkable verses, After learning 
some very minute particulars regarding the mor- 
tal frame of this “ celestial maid,” we are told 
that 
Each thought was visible that rolled within, 
And Heaven did this transparent veil i 
Because she had no guilty thought to hide. 
All white, a virgin saint, she sought the skies— 
For roy ough it sullies not, it d 
High though her wit, yet humble was oe wile r 
As if she could not or she would not find 
How much her worth transcended all her kind. 
Yet she had learned so much of heaven below 
That when arrived she scarce had more to know; 
But only to refresh the former hint, 
And read her Maker in a fairer print. 
In the chancel to the left of the altar is the 
monument of Lady MILLEr, a pretty specinien of 
sculpture by the elder Bacon. On this the in- 
scription reads: 
Devoted stone ! amidst the wrecks of time 
Uninjured bear thy spotless name: 

The virtues of her youth and ripened prime, : 
The tender thought, th’ enduring record claim. 

When clos’d the numerous eyes. that round this bier 
Have wept the loss of wide-extended 

O — stranger, may one generous tear 

op as thou bendest o’er this 

Are truth and genius, love and pity, thine, 
With liberal charity and faith sincere?— 

Then rest thy wand’ring step beneath this shrine, 
And greet a kindred spirit hov’ring near. 


Not far from the monument of Lady MILLER is 

that of Mrs. Frazer, with the following tribute 

from, apparently, a most affectionate husband: 
This tablet is erected to the memory of Mrs. Mary 


F Razer, by her most afflicted husband, with the most de- 


vout resignation to the will of the Almighty, and a-truly 


religious sense of gratitude for the blessings he has been 
—— to enjoy with her in the various vicissitudes of 
ife during a period of forty years of uninterrupted happi- 
ness. At. the same time he shall ever with humility de- 
age the loss of her whose piety, benevolence, and amia- 
le disposition will to the. hour remain most firmly 
—, imprinted with the deepest sorrow on his 
There is a small collection of old books be- 
longing to the Bath A Church, and some 
very ancient manuscripts. latest restoration 
of the time-worn edifice was achieved quite re- 
cently, under the direction of Sir Gitperr Scorr, 
at a cost of £20,000. Jointly -with Wells, Bath 
is the head of a diocese which is co-extensive with 
the county of Somerset. The bishop’s palace, in 
the former city, is one of the finest episcopal resi- 
dences in the whole of England. 


earth ! 


THE ATTEMPT ON THE LIF 
OF THE CZAR. 3 


NEVER, even in the annals of Russian history, 
has a plot against the life-of the sovereign been 
so carefully and systematically ized as that 
which, by a mere accident, failed in its effect on 
the Ist of December. As long ago as last Sep- 
tember a house bordering upon the railway lead- 
ing from the south, and situated about a quarter 
of a mile from the central station at Moscow, 
was bought for £370 by a young man named Sa- 
MARSKI, who at once proceeded to occupy it, in 
company with a young lady and three male com- 
panions. The new arrivals were regarded by the 
neighbors with some curiosity, as they appeared 
to receive very few friends, although carriages 
were occasionally heard to draw up at the door 
during the night, but were esteemed highly patri- 
otic and truly orthodox, as the walls were cover- 
ed with portraits of the Czar and royal family, 
whilst numerous candles burned before the vari- 
ous saintly pictures which are inseparable from 
Muscovite households. 

Some remark was caused by the facts that the 
windows were carefully enshrouded by blinds, 
that Samarskr and his friends were rarely seen 
abroad, and that there was some excavating work 
being carried on in the house. SaMARSKI ex- 
plained this statement by the fact that he was 
sinking a cellar. In reality, however, the con- 
spirators were sinking a shaft some eighteen feet 
deep beneath the floor of an out-house, from 
which they tunnelled a passage to a point about 
fifty yards distant, under the adjacent railway 
line, and there constructed a capacious chamber, 
where the explosive charge was placed, being con- 
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nected with a battery in the out-house, whence 
all passing trains could be seen. 

The whole work displayed a marvellous amount 
of engineering skill and patient perseverance on 
the part of the conspirators, as it is calculated 
that 90,000 pounds weight of soil must have 
been removed during the operations, while the 
connecting tunnel was boarded, an( in some parts 
even bricked, in order to prevent its falling in. 
How the attempt was eventually frustrated by 
the train contajning the Czar preceding ifstead 
of following the baggage train, and how fhe lat- 
ter was wrecked by the explosion, has already 
been told; but we may mention that the shock 
was felt at the distance of a mile, and that a hole 
was made in the ground four feet eight inches 
deep, ten feet long, and eighteen feet broad, the 
steel rails being completely shivered, and heavy 
clods of frozen earth being flung fifty yards away 
from the line. Curiously enough, although one 
carriage was turned completely over, no one ap- 
pears to have been hurt—a fact probably due 
to the train having passed over another line of 
metals than those beneath which the charge had 
been placed. As might have been expected, the 
police at orce searched the adjacént house, find- 
ing the battery, wires, and all the)preparations, 
but the inmates had taken care to make good 
their escape. The news of the accident was not 
publicly known until the next morning, when, in 
receiving the congratulations of the municipality, 
the Czar expressed his gratitude to the Almighty 
for his providential escape. On his return to 
St. Petersburg the Czar was received with .the 
utmost enthusiasm by the populace, sh 

On the first Sunday after.the-attempted assas- 
sination of the Emperor of Rusgja 4 solemn serv-. 
ice was celebrated on board the Rasdoyntk by Com- 
modore NovossILskI, attended by Captain JiLKorr . 
and Captain Ko.oceras, of the Nayesdik, with the 
other officers and men of both ships.. The cere- 
mony, which took place at eleven o'clock in the 
morning, was very simple, yet impressive. The 
commodore faced an altarpiece, an illuminated 
painting of the patron saint St. Heiena, before 
which was suspended a lamp, and behind and on 
each side were the officers and men. A short 
prayer was offered, and the service; which occu- 
pied but a quarter of an hour, was wholly chant- 
ed, all the sailors joining. After service the men — 
were drawn up in double file along the port side 
of the ship. Commodore Novossitsxi having 
briefly addressed them, officers and men, enthusi- 
astically cheering, waved their hats, giving thred 
“hurrahs” for their Emperor. The men broke 
off, and the commodore and officers retired to the 
quarter-deck, wheré the steward was waiting with 
his can of vodka (corn whiskey), the. ship’s grog. 
All the sailors crowded under the bridge, and 
first taking off their hats, approached the stew-. 
ard, one after another’, and, dipping a ladle into 
the vodka, drank the health of the Emperor. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY 


An Oil Citizen received a bill last week from a New 
York firm, with the usual request: * Please write us 
by next mail; would like to close our boeks before the 
first of the year.” Promptly he returned the answer: 
** All right; closethem up. I have no objection.” 


An ambiguous Postal Card—Dear Father: Have re- 


ceived the money. Thanks. More next time. Your 
son, Charles. 

A turkey never finds fault with his dressing. It is 
thyme this was said for the bird. q 

re - nitrate of silver higher or lower than the day 
ra 


“To call a man rusty is the very oxide of irony.”. 


** Hallo!” said a man to a friend whom he saw run- 
ning wildly down the street—“ Hallo! ate you train-- 
ing forarace?” “No,” shouted back the flying man; 
racing for a train.” 


Some of the telephones are so natural that they have 
been laid up with diphtheria. 7 | 


A writes: ** The editor of a well- 
known Iris pene wrote as follows to a friend of mine, 


a lady, who had sent a poem to him: ‘ Madam, there 


are two drawbacks to your effusion: firet of all, the 
handwritin 
secondly, 

rhymes,’” 


is so bad that I couldn’t read it; and 
ter I had read it, I found it Wefective in 


MAINIACS—MAIN LAW, OR HOT WATER IN MAIN. 
_ §hall it be Main Force, or Main Reason ? 
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had, I think, just twenty-three— 


_(I hope they’re better than their looks), 


He sent me—Browning’s Poems! Oh dear! 


But, Mignon, you are rich and sweet, 


. Some relic, Mignon, I suppose— 


Then. Belle, in glad and sweet surprise, 


. uniformity, it is curious how the tenant or the 


_ occupier. 
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“ Mignon, ‘a merry Christmas,’ dear! 
It’s almost New-Year’s greeting too; 
But really I could not get here, | 
I’ve had so many things to do. 
How have you spent your holiday ? 
Was it delightful, Mignonette? — 
By this I mean, of course, to say, 
What Christmas presents did you get? 


That’s counting papa and the boys— 
But oh, my love, if you could see! 

Nothing but bric-a-brac and toys. 
There’s such a lot of useless books, 

Some things in gold, gloves, pockets, mats 


Some china monkeys, dogs, and cats. 


“But not a single solitaire, 
Although I hinted for a week. 

I think papa was scarcely fair: | | 
He took the hints like so much Greek. 

And though-ma said, in Albert’s ear 
His sister Belle expected lace, 


I think it was a shameful case. 


And look’as happy as a queen; 
Say, what good fortune did you meet? 
And what rich presents have you seen?” 
Then Mignon, in a low, glad voice, 
Said: “I had only presents three; 
And yet I know you will rejoice 
_~ To hear what gifts have come to me. 


“My darling mother gave me this: 

Is it not fair in white and gold? 
And then she blessed me with a kiss | 
That I shall feel when I am old.” 

“A Bible, Mignon! She is right; 
But ’tis a Bible for-a bride, 

A Bible bound in gold and white: | 
Now, Mignon, what may that betide %”’ 


“And father. put this letter dear 
_ Within my little trembling hand; 
Upon it dropped a loving tear, . 

And though I scarce could understand 
His grave advice and counsels wise, 

I know it makes my own for aye 
A fair estate, that southward lies, 

Upon the pleasant Newport Bay. 


“This, the last present of the three.” 
Then in her palm she laid a ring. 
Belle looked at it, and said: “I see 
A very plain, old-fashioned thing. | 


Seme talisman to keep off harm;. 
Whi, now you're blushing like a rose— 
Come, tell me, love, what is the charm.” 


“Tris small round circle keepeth, Belle, 
A’ heart far more than life to me, 
Far greater wealth than I can tell, 
Fir sweeter love that is to be. 
Plain as it looks, a noble line 7 
Wed always with this ancient thing. 
Pledge of the joy that shall be mine, 
’Tis little Mignon’s wedding ring.” 


Rose up and: kissed fair Mignon’s cheek, 
And kissed her lips and drooping eyes, — 
_- And spoke as loving souls may speak. 
“O happy girl! No gems or gold 
Your priceless gifts can stand above. 
I would that every girl might hold. 
Such Christmas gifts of Home and Love!” 


A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 
By JAMES PAYN, 


Avrnor or “Ar Her Menoy,” “ Beep rm tre Bonz,” 
on Hogsxsacs,” *‘ Water's Worn,” 
_ “Unpgg Ong Roor,” “ Hicu Spuzits,” Ero. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 

THERE~is a general impression among country 
people that all London houses are more or less 
alike ; whereas, as a matter of fact, there are al- 
most as many diversities of form among them as 
ofclass. It is true that whole streets have in some 
localities as absolute a sameness as though they 
were turned out by a machine ; but even where the 
builder has done his worst to produce a hideous 


lodger will set him at naught, and effect some 
change, however small, in the supposed direction 
of the picturesque. This is especially the case 
in the suburbs, where every coign of vantage is 
seized upon whereon to place some object—from 
‘a flower-box to a conservatory—to break the 
“long unlovely street,” and lend it some touch of 
beauty. There every foot of ground is prized 
and made the most of in the way of garden, and 
by the pains that are taken with them may be 
gathered to no small extent the character of the 


I have in my mind’s eye a long row of suburb- 
an villas in the southwestern district, very small, 
and but semi-detached; but rejoicing in the high- 
sounding name of Cavendish Grove. Each pair 
of these twins in brick was originally the coun- 
terfeit presentment of the others ; but a bay-win- 
dow or a bow has been thrown out from time to 
time, or a balcony added, or a veranda, or even 
but a supplementary porch, which suffices to be- 
stow some little distinctiveness. At the back of 
each runs a long narrow plot Sree Bee 

in all cases, 


patch of 
correctly describes them ; but at the present date 


ing more or less their voluntary tax in fragrance 


MIGNON’S CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. _to the vagrant summer breeze. So very modest 


‘are the means of the dwellers in Cavendish Grove 
that there is not one greenhouse in the whole 
row; the flowers are for the most part of the 
cheaper kind ; and if a tree is to be seen, be sure 
it is because Nature herself placed it there, and 
Man, the enterprising Builder, did not think it 
worth while to grub it up. No aloes in tubs in- 
sult the scanty shrubs that adorn these paradises ; 
but there are arbors, small, indeed, yet out of all 
proportion to the pleasure-grounds about them ; 
grottoes looking like some handful of curiosities 
which one picks up in an afternoon’s ramble by 
the sea-shore, and getting tired of, drops on the 
way home; and fountains of microscopic size. 
In summer the inhabitants may be almost said 
to migrate from their houses into these miniature 
Edens, which they find to be a cheaper method of 
obtaining change than by going into the country 
or on the Continent, and infinitely more conven- 
ient. It may be “ cockneyfied,” but to my think- 
ing it is a pleasant and toviching sight to behold 
these denizens of the City thus making the most 


| of the scanty breathing space that fate has allot- 


ted to them, and playing “green fields and Ar- 
cady” on so limited a stage. 

The garden of No. 7 Cavendish Grove is no 
bigger than the rest, but it is beyond all question 
the most tastefully laid out. It eschews grot- 
toes; but in the centre of its little lawn there is 
a tiny fountain, which keeps up, juggler-like, a 
golden ball that rises, falls, and climbs again its 
silver thread, in a very metaphor-suggesting man- 
ner. At the end remote from the house an elm- 
tree, that looks quite stately by comparison with 
its surroundings, overhangs some garden seats, 
and helps to keep up the semblance of seclusion. 
Such lines, indeed, as . 

‘Deep in the shady silence df a vale, « 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon and eve’s one star,” 

could, it must be confessed, be hardly applied to 
this retreat ; but it was tolerably sequestered, and 
at least admitted of the little party at present in 
occupation of it conversing together unheard and 
almost unseen. The group consisted but of three 
persons—Stephen Durham, the proprietor of No. 
7 Cavendish Grove, and his nephew, Matthew 
Helston, and his wife; the two young people were 
nominally lodgers, but the three (and one other) 
all lived together in a manner so friendly and 
familiar that it would never suggest the relation- 
ship of landlord and tenants. Matthew and Un- 
cle Stephen were connected together not only by 
the blood which is thicker than water—for that, 
alas! is not always cohesive—but by the far firm- 
er ties of friendship and feeling. Though the one 
was @ very young man, and the other a septua- 
genarian, they had tastes and sympathies in com- 
| mon; the older, too, had held out his hand to the 
younger at a certain crisis of his life, when he had 
seemed about to lose all footing in the world, and 
helped him on to firm or tolerably firm ground, 
and Matthew Helston was no ingrate. Benevo- 
lence, however, could not be said to be the leading 
feature of Stephen Durham’s character ; his tastes 
were too exceptional, his mode of life had been 
too secluded, to admit: of that ; but where he liked 
he loved, and what he did do for his fellow-crea- 
tures was done without stint. His white hair, 
which was still abundant, and the long white 
beard, as fine as though it were of spun glass, 
gave him a venerable and philanthropic appear- 
ance; but the keen gray eyes and the deep lines 
in the wrinkled face somewhat det from 
this. A scholar and a recluse, he had, in fact, 


| been at odds with the world from an early date, 


and had but an indifferent opinion of it. Never- 
theless, it was very clear that he made exceptions 
in this matter, from the expression of content and 
tenderness with which, as he leaned back on the 


his two companions. .. 

Matthew Helston was a man of about eight- 
and-twenty, but his thin and delicate features 
made him appear older. He had an old man’s 
habit, too, when in repose, of supporting his 
broad and prominent forehead with his fingers, 
as though it were too heavy for him, and a slow 
though melodious mode of speech, which tended 
to increase his.years in the eves of others. He 
was undoubtedly handsome: his brown eyes were 
large and lustrous, and his brown hair curled 
crisply over his forehead, in a manner one is 
wont to associate with the portraits of Byron. 
But there all similarity between Matthew Helston 
and the noble poet ended. Delicate of constitu- 
tion, though not absolutely an invalid, he had 
none of the vigor or é/an of youth: his thought 
had something of the sluggishness as well as of 
the maturity of a riper age; without being the 
victim to.morbid disappointment, the conscious- 
ness of having missed his mark in life seemed to 
be ever present with him, and, as he might have 
himself expressed it—for he was of a mechan- 
ical turn—clogged the wheels of being. When 
alone, a profound melancholy would often settle 
upon him, but his face when turned to his uncle 


and when it rested on his young wife, never fail- 
ed to light up with an ineffable tenderness, born 
of love and a vague fear of loss, which always 
haunted him in respect to her, and just now more 
than ever. For Sabey, as he called his Isabel, 
was as fragile as she was fair, and in a few 


er. Without being beautiful, she had all the 
charms that youth and grace and gentleness can 
bestow on woman. Her hair was brown, like 
her husband’s, but much lighter, and, instead of 
curling crisply, descended in great folds and 
masses about her, like a very garment. She 
moved with the daintiness and elegance of a 
fawn, and like a fawn was playful and timid. 
Her dark eyes were bright and animated, as was 
the whole expression of her features; an though 
but a few years younger than her husband, she 


and season, which is late July, «ll these are gar- | 
dens more or less bright with blossom, and pay- 


was the antipodes of him in this respect, that she 


comfortably cushioned garden seat, he regarded | 


wore always a look of cheerfulness and content, 


months would for the first time become a moth-’ 


was youth personified, the very type of girlhood. 
It was as difficult-for Matthew to imagine her be- 
ing laden with the cares of maternity as that a 
flower should bear a burden, and hence the sharp- 
est of his heart-aches. But he knew little of the 
nature of women: how not only the hard ones— 
that is, those who have unsexed themselves, and 
become mean and cruel—are, unfortunately, tough 
as leather, but even the soft ones, the gentlest 
and apparently the most fragile, have, thank 
Heaven! a miraculous vitality, which, provided 
they are not wounded through their affections, 
bears them up against what seems overwhelming 
odds, both physical and mental. | 

The labors of the day, which have been very 
different in their three cases, are over, and these, 
the chief personages in our tale, are sitting to- 
gether in their little garden, at what nuns call 
“ recreation,” and which was indeed as simple 
and innocent an amusement as could be indulged 
in even in a nunnery. 

Matthew Helston, with one hand on his wife’s 
shoulder, was reading the last “ Idyl of the King” 
(which he had brought home with him that day 
from the publisher’s), and the other two were list- 
ening to him. His fine and somewhat solemn 
voice suited well with the Idyls, as did his natu- 
ral mood, and his wife might well be pardoned 
for thinking him unrivalled as a reader. Amy, 
her sister (of whom more anon), used to declare 
that with a Shakspeare, a couple of candles, and 
a glass of water, dear Matt could make a fortune 
in this capacity—in the inces: a qualification 
that made Sabey very wroth. She was listening 
to him now as though to the music of the spheres. 
Old Stephen Durham, with half-shut eyes and a 
hollowed hand against his ear, that hinted of his 
seventy years, was not so pleased, though he had 
nothing to find fault with in the reader. Up to 
the death of Modred he showed no great interest 
in the narrative, till it arrived at those noble lines, 

**So all day long the noise of battle rolled 
Among the mountains by the winter sea,” 
when, “ like a horse that hears the corn-bin open,” 
he pricked his ears and grunted, “Ha! that’s 
fine !” 

“But it isn’t new, uncle,” laughed Sabey. 
“ That was in the ‘ Morte d’ Arthur,’ you know.” 

“Of course, I know, you baggage,” returned 
he (though he had forgotten it). ‘The old songs 


are best, even of your modern bards, and those > 


too are on the wane. The very song-birds them- 
selves, I do believe, are dying out.” 

“ Come, tell the truth, uncle,” said Sabey : “ you 
are thinking of the Republican blackbird of which 
we read in the newspaper yesterday,” 

“Well, perhaps I was,” confessed the old man, 
smiling. ‘“ Any stick suffices to beat a dog with.” 

“ What was the Republican blackbird?” in- 
quired Matthew. 

“ Well, it was a bird of your feather,” explained 
the old gentleman, “ the last of those French ones 


who were taught the ‘ Marseillaise’ in 1848. I. 
‘have heard them myself in the Calvados country ; 


they used to sing in the convent garden, rather 
to the scandal of the good monks. Some brute, 
it seems, shot this last one. It was quite gay ; 
but, unlike us humans, had kept its principles 
though it had changed its coat.” 

“It seems to me you two pick up a deal of in- 
formation,” observed Matthew, affecting a grum- 
bling air, “ while I am chained to my desk,” 

“His desk! Did I hear Matt talking of his 
desk ?” cried one, in clear musical tones, from the 
parlor window, which opened on some iron steps 
communicating with the garden, Then, as she 
ran lightly down them to join the rest, “‘ Why, 
Matt sits ‘ with a crown of gold on a throne,’ like 
the king of the mermen, and only gets off to walk 
upon Tom Tiddler’s ground all among the gold 


and thé silver.” 
The fact was, Matthew was the ctiteiel ePelerk, or 


one of them, in a great jewellers’ firm, and de- 
tested his employment, over which, as in this in- 


stance, his sister-in-law, Amy, was therefore al- 
ways throwing the glamour of her wit and fancy. 
Matthew himself would have endeavored to ignore 
it, but Amy more wisely strove to take a humor- 
ous view both of his work and his master. She 
was quite like enough to Sabey to be recognized 
as her sister, but she was like her with all sorts 
of differences. Though younger by some years, 
she looked her elder; she was three or four 
inches taller; her hair and complexion were 
darker; while their characters themselves, so far 
as they had been developed, were in great contrast 
to one another. 

Sabey’s very being was merged in that of her 
husband ; she saw the ‘world through his eyes, 
and almost thought through him—though her 
thoughts were no second-hand oncs in a vulgar 
sense; whereas Amy was of a masterful and in- 
dependent spirit. Old Stephen called her “the 
coming woman”; whether she was so or not, 
she had educated herself in the completest mod- 
ern style, and carried off the first prize from the 
Ladies’ College, in itself an immaterial one, but 
which had subsequently gained her one of the 
best preferments—namely, a post of one hundred 
pounds & year—that it lies in the way of governess- 
es to obtain. Up to that date she had been a 
guest in, good Stephen Durham’s little establish- 


ment, but now she not only paid her share of the 


expenses, but had insisted, much to the indigna- 
tion of the rest, on repaying by degrees her ar- 
rears of debt; so that by this time, as they all 
thought, and said (to one another), taking into 
the account the sunshine that her presence there 
diffused among them, the obligation was greatly 
on the other side. Yet she had a hard life of it, 
had Amy, if a life of toil is necessarily hard; she 
left home immediately after breakfast, and did 
not return to it till, as on this occasion, the day 
was well spent, and supper-time almost at hand. 
But then—oh, then—it was to her like coming 
home from school is to school-boy. Her holiday- 
time began five days in the week at 6 P.M., and on 
Saturdays even earlier ;' and, unlike most school- 
boys, she had earned it, 


“Sit down, Amy,” cried Sabey, with mock im- 


periousness, ‘I won’t have Matt teased, or even 
interrupted. He is reading the ‘Passing of 
Arthur.’ ” 

“ All right, dear; let him pass,” said Amy ; and 
she pulled out from a side pocket some work and 
a thimble (for she could never be idle, even for 
a moment), and sat down with the rest. Nota 
word did she interpose for full five minutes, till 
the reader came to 
‘There drew he forth the brand Excalibur, 

And o’er him drawing it, the winter moon, 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And 8 ed keen with frost nst the hilt: 
For all the haft twinkled with diamond 
Myriads of topaz lights, and jacinth-work 

Of subtlest jewelry. 
Then she exclaimed, “‘ Oh, what a pity Mr. Signet 
is not here !” ) 

“Mr. Signet! What on earth can want 
him here for 9” exclaimed Matthew, indi t at 
the interruption in so fine a but still 
more so at the introduction of his employer’s name. 

“Well,” said Amy, “ because he would enjoy 
it so; I mean all about the ‘ diamond sparks’ and 
‘topaz lights’ and ‘ jacinth-work’—it’s quite in his 
way, you know.” 

“‘My dear Amy, I shall never see that 
again,” said Matthew, reprovingly, and yet unable 
to restrain a smile, “ without thinking of the 
shop. The quotation is rather in the j 
line, certainly.” 

“Of course it is: can’t you fancy Mr. Signet as 
the bold Sir Bedivere ?” 

“No, I can’t,” said Sabey, frankly. 

“Oh, but J can,” continued Amy ; “ that is, so 
far as not throwing away Excalibur is concerned. 
When he saw ‘the wonder of the hilt,’ and the 
diamonds in it, I am sure he never could have 
thrown it into the water even the third time. It 
would have been too much for his professional 
feelings.” 

Matthew had closed the book mechanically at 
the mention of his employer’s name, and his smile 
was a forced one as he listened to the girl’s play- 
ful words. “I think it very hard,” she ran on, 
“that you have never introdufed me, Matt, to Mr. 
Signet. He must be like the prince in the fairy 
tale, I’m sure, whose words were pearls and dia- 
monds, and at all events he must have plenty of 
them to giveaway. If he took a fancy toa young 
woman—any deserving and well-conducted young 
person like myself, for example—his little ca- 
deauz would be worth having; whereas I—” 

Here a curious circumstance happened. A rose, 
presumably urged by a human hand, executed a 
parabola over the neighboring wall, and fell at 
her feet. Its color immediately communicated 
itself to the face of the fair speaker, and cut her 
eloquence short. 

“Oh, traitress!” cried Sabey, clapping her 
hands delightedly. ‘ Look at her, Matt; look at 
her blushing with conscious guilt !” 


“‘T can’t help people throwing rubbish over the | 


garden wall,” said Amy, raising her voice so that 
the offender might hear her. ‘“ Who can it be, I 
wonder ?” 

“Tl prosecute the fellow,” cried old Stephen, 
in pretended ire. 

“You had better not, uncle,” replied Sabey. 

“Why not? Don’t spare hifh on my account, I 
beg,” said Amy. 

“‘ Not at all, my dear,” rejoined her sister. “I 
only thought it dangerous because he’s a lawyer.” 

Everybody knows the satisfaction with which 
the discomfiture of the wittiest personage in a 
company is received; and the little party were 
delighted with this retort, which reduced poor 
Amy to silence. 

Presently she said, with a charming affectation 


of humility, “Frank wants to know whether he 
_may come in to supper.” ; 
wall means, is it?” exclaimed Uncle Stephen, 


“Oh, that’s what a rose thrown over a garden 
TM “The language of flowers was not so 
icit in my time.” 
“Nor in mine,” said Matthew. “The thing re- 
minds me more of those systems of memoria 
technica where a whale in a sentry-box is made to 


suggest the date of the battle of Hastings, or a 
camel with a tomtit on its back calls to mind some 


-verse in Revelations.” 


“* You have not said whether Frank is to come, 
Sabey,” observed Amy, demurely. 

“My dear, of course he may come; pray tell 
him so.” 

“T have,” said Amy; “at least, if he wasn’t to 
come, I = have thrown the rose back.” 

“ A simple and ingenious system of tel hy,” 
added, with a sigh, “ it works.” 

Matthew Helston was a theoretical inventor ; 
that is to say, he was the author of some admi- 
rable inventions, which seemed perfect until you 
tried to put them in practice—when they had 
failed utterly. i 

“I have no doubt,” said Sabey, quickly—for it 
was not well to let Matthew dwell upon his me- 
chanical disappointments—“ that Amy could let 
Mr. Barlow know by a mere change of signal 
what we have got for supper.” 

“ Of course,” said Amy, who had now quite re- 
covered herself: “if I threw him an apple, it 
would mean crab; or an onion, it would signify 
tripe or Irish stew. The combinations of our con- 
notative code are practically unlimited.” 

_ This last sentence was not only an excellent 
imitation of Matthew’s style when in his engineer- 
ing vein, but was delivered with all the gravity 
and deliberation that distinguished him under such 
circumstances, 

_ Even Sabey smiled, though she thought it rather 
irreverem in Amy thus to make fun of Matthew, 
who, to do him justice, himself joined in the la 
tha# shook the rest; as it ended, there came like 
an echo a fainter but no less appreciative laugh 
from the other side. of the garden wall, which 
showed that Mr. Barlow, attorney at law, had 
sharp ears, and could enjoy a joke. 

It was all mere family fun, no doubt, without 
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any pretensions to repartee or epigram; but in 
the wholesome air of love and home, such light 
things float; nor, it must be confessed, were the 
company themselves more dense than one occa- 
sionally finds to be the case in certain highly rare- 
fied and artificial atmospheres. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE BATTLE FOR THE CONTROL 
OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


A comsBrnaTion of circumstances by no means 
inexplicable has made the common school the 
_ battle-ground of the century. The question of 
questions is under whose control it shall be. 
The struggle for the possession of the teacher’s 
chair has spread all over the Christian world— 
that is to say, over all the world which has the 
leadership of thought. It is noteworthy, too, that 
this strife outlasts all other strifes. There may 
be dynastic wars and wars of ambition, bounda- 
ries may be changed, new sovereignties created, 
kings and emperors come and go, but when po- 
litical disturbances are composed, and political 
foes once more become friends, the Culturkampf, 
as it-is called in Europe, breaks out afresh. It is 
a smouldering fire which is never put out, and ev- 
ery little while we have the spectacle of a fresh 
eruption of flame. 

It is plain that a sense of the importance of 
the school, which never existed before, has grown 
up in the minds of statesmen, Hitherto the in- 
dependence of the state has been guarded by means 
of fortifications, armies, and navies ; but in a time 
' when the world is governed by ideas, the forma- 
tion of right opinion in the school has come to 
be the state’s best security—perhaps its only ade- 
quate security. Busy as the great states of the 
world are in remodelling their armies, they are 
busier yet in remodelling education. That lad- 
der of ascent, which, as Huxiey has said, should 
*‘ reach from the gutter to the university,” is now 


planted with a care in former times unknown. ° 


But who shall guard the access to it? Who shall 
bar or grant approach to the various stages and 
landing-places which it touches? The issue, nar- 
rowed to its most precise terms, may be thus 
stated: “Shall the state assert its right of self- 
protection in the training of childhood and youth, 
or shall it suffer that training to be controlled by 
an ecclesiastical corporation whose dogmas are 
believed to be subversive of the state’s inde- 
pendence ?” 

‘When we scan the whole of the broad battle- 
field, the contest appears in various stages. Ger- 
many has struck the Church with the mailed hand, 
has expelled bishops, has required candidates for 


the priesthood to accept state training, has sup- - 


pressed Catholic orders, and has appointed lay 
inspectors for schools. And now the combatants 
have stopped to take breath, and to frame a com- 
promise, in which it may be predicted that the 
state will surrender nothing essential. In France 
the conflict wears the aspect of a struggle for the 

rpetuity of the republic. The Church inere has 
‘never failed, so far, to recover, through its teach- 
ing orders, much of the ground lost in periods 
of revolution. With characteristic patience she 
waits. The radical French republican is deter- 
mined this time to be beforehand, and to win the 
battle for liberty in the school-house. The bill 
of M. Ferry, which has passed the Assembly and 
is now before the Senate, restores the exclusive 
right of the state to grant academic degrees, and 
to institute the necessary examinations. As po- 
sitions of importance can be held only by men 
who have taken university diplomas, the state in 
such a change resumes great powers. To this 
feature of the bill there is a general disposition to 
yield assent; but Article VII., which forbids the 
unauthorized religious orders from engaging in 
teaching, has been fought over nearlya year. It 
has excited the ire of the bishops, one of whom 
has declared that, if adopted, it will not be obeyed ; 
another, that its authors must be descendants of 
apes, or have the devil for their father. Every 
Frenchman understands that the article is aimed 
at the Jesuits, who are in France 1509 in number, 
and have about 16,000 pupils. In point of fact, 
the sum total of the members of unauthorized re- 
ligious orders is small in comparison with the 
number of the members of the authorized—19,649 
to 135,966; but then the Jesuits have a strong 
hold upon the education of the middle classes in 
its higher grades. The Jesuits, say the republi- 
cans, are educating young men to hate the re- 
public. 

To be sure of his case, M. Ferry has sent for the 
text-books used in Jesuit. schools and subjected 
them to close examination. He has made some no- 
table discoveries, which he revealed in a powerful 
_ speech delivered to the Assembly. One book cited 
by him speaks thus of the Inquisition: “ The In- 
quisition never condemned to death, but as the 
emperors regarded heresy as a crime, they seized 
the guilty as they went forth from the Inquisi- 
tion, and had them executed.” This is drawing 
the long-bow, but is surpassed by an account of 
the English people in a volume entitled “ Zztraits 
des Mensonges et Erreurs Historiques, par M. Cu. 
intended for the young. “In Lon- 
don,” says this volume, “and all over England, 
the holiness of marriage is destroyed; bigamy is 
frequent; the wife is not the companion but the 
slave of the husband; the conjugal tie is dis- 
solved; the children are poisoned or sold. Such 
is the state of the family under Anglicanism, and 
our neighbors are, forsooth, to be extolled for their 

triarchal habits and their large families—fam- 

es which they dispose as we have described.” 
To say the least, this is very coarse food for the 
minds of ye persons, but it is Jesuit history. 
Follo this fin eof attack, a member of the As- 
sembly, M. Bert, quoted from a volume of J/n- 
structions for Christian — Men and Young 
Women, published in 1840, approved by four 
bishops, in which it is taught that stealing from 
the rich in small sums is not a mortal sin, and 


that the property of another may be taken if it 
is in compensation for what can not be otherwise 
recovered. Another volume, issued in 1867, and 
intended for girls’ schools, could not be read by 
M. Bert, because there were ladies present in the 
gallery of the Assembly. The speaker yielded to 
the force of this objection, but said “it was anom- 
alous that it was impossible to read before an as- 
sembly of men and an auditory of adults, what 
was intended for the study of a girl.” No at- 
tempt was made to dispute the accuracy of the 
citations. One thorough-going Ultramontanist, in 
reply to the statement that a certain scandalous- 
ly immoral doctrine of a French Jesuit had the 
support of Ligvort, promptly said: “‘ The Church 
having approved the doctrines of St. ALFONSO DE 
Lievort, we have no right to deny the doctrine, 
for we are Catholics to the core.” — 

Here, then, are two types of mind in conflict, 
and the scene of the conflict is the school. Shall 
the state, ask the French republicans, permit it- 
self to be undermined by these plotters, who, to 
insure success, begin early, and preoccupy the 


minds of French youth with their immoral and 


reactionary ideas? One is tempted to think that 
the object of the offering of Article VII. of the 
Ferry bill is rather to “show up” the Jesuits 
than seriously to try to force its passage. But M. 
Ferry has defended it both in and out of the As- 
sembly with great tenacity. The article, it is 
claimed, is clearly within the law; the unauthor- 
ized religious orders have in France no legal stand- 
ing; they have continued to live there: by tacit 
consent, nothing more. The fall of the Wapp1ne- 
TON ministry will hardly affect the final result, for 
its successor will be still more radical. | 

The uncertain blows which France aims at the 
“black International” are in strong contrast with 
the decisive strokes of Switzerland. The Alpine 
republic has solved the problem of securing the 
independence of the state in the school with mas- 
terly skill. Education is made compulsory. The 
cantons are required to provide satisfactory ele- 
mentary instruction, which must be under the ex- 
clusive control of the civil authorities. They are 
not permitted to delegate this duty to any relig- 
ious order. Religious orders that undertake to 
teach must come up to a standard which the state 
marks as “ sufficient,” or be prosecuted. Cantons 
failing to comply with these laws, which are in- 
corporated in the federal Constitution, may be co- 
erced by the general government. 

This scheme is certainly thorough; it intends 
to rescue the state from the clutch of the Church, 
and does it. It meets, too, the wishes of the Swiss, 
for it was adopted by an overwhelming popular 
vote. It has been in force five years, and the can- 
tons are rapidly conforming to its requirements. 
It suffers religious orders to teach, but supervises 
their teaching. It is as if the state had said, 
“Swiss children shall learn something besides the 
repeating of ‘ Hail, Marys’; they shall know what 
is needed to fit them to be good citizens, and of 
the total amount required the state shall be the 
judge.” Experience seems to have taught the 
confederation that the Church, in her anxiety to 
preoccupy the minds of children with dogma, has 
failed to impart adequate secular knowledge. 
The sharp competition of the nations with each 
other in the useful and the ornamental arts has 
proved that the foundation of industrial success 
must be laid in the primary schools. Now the 
ideal human society in the mind of the Church 
is an ecclesiastical Arcadia, where the people are 
a simple folk, and the priest is the squrce of 
knowledge and grace, the conscience-keeper, the 
savings-holder or banker, the one man in a com- 
munity of grown-up children. But such pretty 
Arcadias are not for this rough and tough nine- 
teenth,century. Like GoxpsmirH’s “Sweet Au- 
burn,” they are wholly out of date. The state 
has found itself paralyzed by a body of citizens, 
reared in the teaching of the Church, who in 


‘point of intellect are barely above the level of in- 


fantile weakness. And as to priestly banking, 
have we not here at home had an experience 
which shows what.a miserable failure the Church’s 
ideal social state may prove to be? Have not 
Catholics in the United States, to their great sor- 
row, had a Purce.t ? 

“ This is utter godlessness,” replies the Church. 
Not precisely : Swiss law permits religious instruc- 
tion to be given in the school-house, out of school 
hours, by priest or minister. But is it not quite 
time to ask, ‘“‘ What is godlessness?” The Church 
has the ready answer, “ All that is not Catholic is 
godless.” But this is a proposition which modern 
society will not accept. Catholic thinkers insist 
that there is no middle term between the rejection 
of their Church and unbelief, but modern society 
holds that such a middle term has been found in 
various non-Catholic forms of Christian faith. 
Modern society may fairly retort by asking Cath- 
olic thinkers if they believe God to be the private 
property of their Church, for this is what the cry 
of godlessness amounts to. The modern world 
is too sensible to accept such preposterous non- 
sense, however much it may be fortified by logic. 

In Belgium the battle has ended in a clear 
victory for the state. The priest is dislodged 
from the control of primary education. He may 
visit the schools, is encouraged to do so, and may 
teach religion therein, but only out of school 
hours. He can no longer prescribe lessons or 
text-books. Belgium has ordained that the com- 
munal teachers must have been pupils of the 
state schools. M. Frkre Orpan, the Premier, is 
as resolute as M. Ferry, but he has not under- 
taken to disturb the Catholic teaching orders ; 
they are left at liberty to establish parish schools 
to the extent of their wishes. The Church has 
called on the faithful to give liberally for this 
purpose, and is applying its customary coercion, 
wherever necessary, to secure obedience.. 

The Belgian bishops have attacked the new 
law with the utmost intemperance of language. 
A report was rife that the life of the King was 
threatened by the Jesuits. Lzo XIII. has inter- 
posed, and has counselled the Belgian prelates to 


moderation. His language to them is precisely 
that of Archbishop Wiuiams to Father Scutty. 
The bishops, says the Pope, are right as to their 
doctrines, but have gone beyond the bounds of 
prudence. “ Be prudent, venerable brethren, be 
prudent,” is now the word of the Vatican. “ Abate 
nothing of the claim of the Church’s right to ed- 
ucate men, but have a careful regard in your con- 
duct to circumstances.” Under Pius IX. a cru- 
sade against the liberal features of the Belgian 
Constitution was begun; under Leo XIIL it is 
discouraged. L£o will not uphold his episcopal 
servants in a war against ian law. The dif- 
ference is in the temper of the two Popes; on 
points of principle Prvs and Leo fully accord. 
The contest in the New World will be consid- 
ered in another paper. Groree R. Crooks. 


A COTTON BLOCKADE. 


MERIDIAN, & small city in Lauderdale Coun- 
ty, Mississippi, presents a very lively appearance 
while undergoing a “cotton blockade,” as our: 
artist found it during a recent visit there. Those 
who witnessed the desolation that mes oa there 
during the yellow fever excitement of last year 
would have been astonished by the contrast oc- 
casioned by the revival of prosperity and busi- 
ness activity. 

The city contains about four thousand people, 
and being situated at the junction of several rail- 
roads, it is an entrepét for immense quantities of 
cotton brought in from the surrounding country. 
Thousands upon thousands of cotton bales accu- 
mulate there, and often it happens that the rail- 
roads can not furnish sufficient facilities for their 
transportation. 

Our sketches on page 36 show some striking 
features of life in Meridian during one of these 
blockades. Money. is plenty, and gayety pervades 
all classes of people. This lasts but a short time, 


town relapses into the quiet routine that charac- 
terizes it during the greater part of the year. 


THE LATE WILLIAM McKEE. 


THE public career of this well-known journalist, 
who died at St. Louis, Missouri, on the 20th of 
December, was intimately connected with the long 
contest against slavery, in which he stands forth 
with peculiar distinctness. as the man who first 
established a Free-Soil paper in a Slave State. He 
was a man of strong convictions, extraordinary 
courage, and great intellectual ability. While 
the struggle lasted, he was always at the front. 
It was to him that Lincoxn said, after the contest 
had been transferred from the debate of politics 
to the ordeal of battle, “ Your paper is worth more 
| to us than ten regiments of soldiers.” 

Wittiam McKes was born in New York city 
in 1815. His parents removed to Illinois when 
he was about five years old, but returned after a 
brief sojourn, and he received his education and 
learned the profession of a journalist here. He 
was at different times employed on the Courier 
and Enquirer and the Evening Star. 

In 1841 Mr. McKee removed to Missouri. . Aft- 
er a somewhat varied journalistic experience, he 
was selected in 1849 as the publisher of The 
Barnburner—a paper started in the interest of 
the Free-Soil movement. It was edited by Franx 
P. Biatr. The paper created a great sensation 
in the political world, and the boldness of its ed- 
itorials attracted wide attention. It was not a 
financial success, and in less than three months 
its publication was discontinued. The seed, how- 
ever, was sown that in after-years produced ripe 
fruit, and led to very important results. 

The Free-Soil party in Missouri demanded an- 
other newspaper organ, and in 1852 Mr. McKee 
established Zhe Democrat, Within a few months 
The Union was purchased, and the two papers 
were united, under the name of The Missouri 
ocrat, Théspaper did manful work for the cause 
of freedom, and it is not too much to say that in 
the dark days of 1861 The Missouri Democrat 
saved the State from secession. 

In 1872 Mr. McKex disposed of his interest in 
The Democrat, and the same year was associated 
with others in establishing Zhe Globe. After a 
bitter newspaper contest of three years the two 
journals were consolidated, under the name of 

Globe- Democrat, Mr. McKrx becoming ed- 
itor-in-chief. His connection with the paper con- 
tinued to the time of his death. Under his vig- 
orous management The Globe-Democrat attained 
@ commanding position in the West, in spite of 
the fact that more than one-half of the people of 
Missouri differ from it in politics. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Ir is always a shock to the benevolent public, whore 
sympathies have been enlisted in behalf of some per- 
son believed to be most unfortunate and destitute, but 
deserving, to find that the “‘ worthy” subject of their 
charity turns out to be an impostor. It has the very 
natural effect of hardening the hearts and closing the 
purses of many good people when another case of, it 
may be, genuine misery appears. An instance recents 
ly occurred in this city which has attracted much at- 
tention. On Christmas morning a man was seen to 
break a window in a plumber’s shop, and take several 
brass ‘faucets and conceal them beneath his coat. He 
was arrested, and being brought into court, he declared 
he was a carpenter, long out of work, that his wife and 
child were starving, and that in desperation he had 


story and appearance awakened sympathy; his wife 
and child were found at a room he designated suffer- 
ing for food and medical attendance. Temporary re- 
lief was immediately given, the sad story made public, 
and contributions flowed in. The accused was re- 
leased on bail given by a benevolent man, and he re- 
turned to a home made comfortable by abundant gifts 
from those who could forgive crime committed by one 
‘¢‘ made desperate by lack of food.” A few days after- 
ward, however, it was discovered that the “ poor car- 


| 


penter” whoee pitiful story had excited so much sym- 


however; and when the season passes away, the 


nority of the votes cast. 
Q. What is the use of a popular election in| that 


stolen to get some money to buy brea for them. His“ 


pathy was a thief who had served a term of eighteen. 


months in the Penitentiary, and had left the Island 
only a few days before Christmas, and that he had re- 
ceived various sums of money by his recital of bia suf- 
fering condition. The man was re-arrested, of course. 
There seemed to be no doubt that his wife and child 
were really objects of charity. Such a tale as this is 
likely to prevent many from giving assistance to those 
far more deserving than this pretended carpenter. 
Yet who can realize the peculiar difficulties under 
which a discharged criminal, or a discharged prisoner 
of any kind, labors when he first steps from a long 


+ confinement into liberty? There is no work ready for 


him to do—and who wants to employ a thief? His 
previous mode of life is a temptation, at least, even 
were he inclined to reform, and the lack of money for 
himself—for his family, it may be—leads a perverted 
nature to crime almost inevitably. All this is no ex- 
cuse for wrong-doing, it is true, but a remembrance of 
epecial temptations that assail discharged criminals 
may induce the practically benevolent to devise more 
efficient measures than now exist for the relief of a 
serious and radical evil. | 


It is probable that before long steam-pipes will be 
laid in the streets of this city below Canal Street ; and 
the assurance is given by the Spinola company that 
public and other buildings can be heated at much 
less expense than at present, by the new apparatus. 


Not long ago the New Testament Committee of the 
American Bible Revision met in this city, and finished 
the second revision of the Book of Revelation. The 
Old Testament Committee at their last session revised 
for the first time the translation of a part of the Book 
of Job. It is expected that the revised New Testa- 
ment will be finished and published by the English 
university presses during the year 1880. ; 


The legal rate of interest in New York will be six 
per cent. after January 1, 1880. ' 


With the season of pleasure on the ice comes the 
season of danger. A short time ago a lad of sixteen 


_ventured on the thin ice of Prospéct Park Lake, Brook- 


lyn, and was drowned. Two boys living near Wood- 
mansie, New Jersey, were dnowned while skating the 
day after Christmas. a 


“‘ A disgrace to the city!” Such is the general opin- 
ion of all decent people in regard to Washington Mar- 
ket; and we may add also Fulton Market, although 
the latter is not so bad as the former. Those of our 


readers who‘have visited Washington Market) will 


readily believe that it is what an exchange recently 
stated it to be—“‘ probably one of the filthiest marts in 
the world.” Those who have never been in it had better 
not attempt it, unless they wish to have their feelings 
wrought up to a righteous indignation. That might 
be useful, if they would then use their influence to 
have that dismal, dirty, dilapidated establishment re- 
placed by one which would reflect some credit upon 
the metropolis of America. | 


An unpublished manuscript of great interest has 
been found in France. It is by Richelieu, and dates 
from 1609. Its title is “‘ Maxims that I have Adopted 
for my Conduct at Court.” 


The Chicago Intef.Qeean gives the following “ e 
Catechism :” 
. Who makes the Governor of Maine? | 
. The slature. 
¢ Who makes the Legislature ? | 
. The Governor. | 
Q. Does an election in Maine require a majority of 
votes, or is a plurality sufficient ? | ; 
A. Neither. The person elected must receive a mi- 


tate ? 
A. That is what no fellow can find out. 


A somewhat singular case of the power of| con- 
science was recently brought to light in this | city. 
More than eight years ago a quarrel occurred in 4 bar- 
room in. First Avenue, in which one Thomas Whalen 
shot and killed a brother of the liquor-saloon keeper. 
The murderer escaped, but his companions were ar- 
rested as accessories, though they have never been 


brought to trial. A short time ago Whalen surren-_ - 


dered himself to the authorities, stating that the re- 
membrance of his crime weighed heavily upon his 
mind, and he desired to atone for it. I 


Experiments made by Dr. Collyer, the chemist of 
the Agricultural Department, have demonstrated that 
an acre of sorghum will produce as much sugar as an 
acre of the best sugar-cane, with this advantage for 
the sorghum, that it can be grown from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia, and from Minnesota to Texas, while spgar- 
cane can only be cultivated successfully in Louisiana 
in this country. Dr. Collyer has been visiting New 
England with reference to the cultivation of sorghum,, 
and thinks many farmers will next year experiment 
on a small scale in sorghum culture and sugar manu- 
| 


It is related of the poet Tennyson, that not long ago 
he attended an afternoon tea in London, at which a 
certain lady, who wished to honor him, began to re- 
cite one of his poems. The venerable -and irascible 
poet endured it as long as he could, then he stopped 
the poor woman with an imperious gesture, and im: 


mediately proceeded to deliver the poem himeqit in 


his own orotund way. 


Long-pending lawsuits between the 
the Lick fund having been finally decided, it is prob- 
able that the trustees in charge of Mr. Lick’s estate 
will now proceed with the construction of the great 
pam and other instruments for the observatory. 
Whether the telescope shall be a refractor or a reflector 
is a question not yet decided, although the trustees 
have favored a refractor. ; 


Traffic in adulterated milk, although somewhat 
checked, still continues in New York, Brooklyn, and 
all large cities to an extent really alarming, when its 
results are candidly considered. The Board of Health 
estimates that our citizens are defranded every day of 

t $10,000 from the sale of skinimed and watered 
milk. And the loss of this large sum is by no means 
the most serious feature of the frand. There are in 
this city not far from 130,000 children under five years 
of age, who are largely dependent upon milk as food, 
and if this milk is not of proper quality, they faif to 
get suitable nourishment, and in numerous caseg fall 
needless victims to the diseases of childhood. Un- 
wholesome milk is now regarded as a most powerful 
inciter of zymotic diseases. The Board of Health asks 
for three additional inspectors of milk—a request which 
the city of New York should unhesitatingly grant, 
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JOHN K. HA? 


HON. JOHN K. HACKETT 


Joun Kerevtas Hackett, who died in this city 
‘ _ onthe 26th ult., at the age of fifty-seven, wis for 
many years one of the conspicuous charact>}rs of 
New York. As Recorder of the city he hac; been 
since the year 1866 constantly before the ‘public 

; as the head of our chief criminal court. I) that 
position, notwithstanding his elevation to it as the 
‘i candidate .of the Democratic party, and his’ iden- 
_ tification with that organization, he uniformly ex- 
hibited entire independence in the discharge of 


his onerous and generally disagreeable duties ; and 
this independence begat a respect for him which 


™ 


.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY Brapy. 


led to his re-election in 1875 by an overwhelming 
majority, notwithstanding the determined opposi- 
tion of the Tammany Democrats, who made his 
defeat the special feature of that campaign. Dur- 
ing his official career he pronounced judgment 
in several thousand criminal cases, few of which 
were carried up on appeal, and few reversed. 

- But Judge Hackett was not notable merely for 
his judicial work. In private life, among his in- 
timates, he was quite charming. He inherited 
much of the mimetic talent of his father and 
mother, and as a raconteur, or in giving imitations 
of dramatic or other celebrities, or when enter- 
taining his family or friends with songs to his 
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own accompaniment, he was delightful., He was 
also a devoted follower of Izaak Wa Ton, and as 
a marksman had a reputation that was known to 


‘long and short range men from Maine to Califor- 


nia. The writer of this has witnessed feats of 
his with pistol and gun that almost challenged 
credibility. 

Judge Hacketr was born in Jamaica, Long 
Island, and came of exceptionally good stock. 
His grandfather, the Rev. ApraHAM KETELTAS, 
had served in the life-guard of the Prince of Or- 
ange, and: came to this country soon after the 
Revolutionary war. “His mother was Miss Katu- 
ERINE LEE Su@@, a lady of good English family, 


WILLIAM ny A. J. Fox.—[(See Pace 43.) 


remarkable for her beauty, and famous in her 
day as an actress. His father, James H. Hacx- 
ETT, is known to the present generation not only 
as one of the most distinguished actors the Amer- 
ican stage has produced, but in the more cultiva- 


‘ted portion of New York society, and wherever 


he went, was held in the highest esteem. He was 
on terms of intimacy with those who were prom- 
inent in the public affairs of the country, and in 
its social, literary, and artistic circles. Judge 
Hackett was at his best at home or among his 
companions. His tastes were simple and manly, 
his impulses warm and generous, and he was most 
beloved by those who knew him best. 
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THE QUACK’S MAIN(E) DOSE—THAT WILL CURE OR KILL. 
Dr. ALonzo GarceLon. “I am not only satisfied with my method, but I am actually proud of it,” 


[N.B.—t was an overdose. 
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MOSCOW’S GREAT CITADEL. 


THe Kremlin, or citadel of Moscow, of which 
an illustration is given on page 44, is situated on 
the north side of the Moskva River, and forms 
the centre of the town. Around it, with a radius 
of about a mile, is a line of boulevards, extend- 
ing, however, only on the north side of the river. 
Outside of this line, and concentric with it, is an- 
other line of boulevards, with a radius of a mile 
and a half; while beyond all, and forming the 
girdle of the city, is the outer rampart, with a 
cirdum ference of twenty-six English miles. The 
Kremlin comprises the principal buildings of 
Moscow. A high wall surrounds it, strongly built 
of brick, and faced at the foundation with stone. _ 

There are five gates to the citadel, four having 
Steeples and numerous watch-towers. The most 
important of these.is called the Spiasski Vorata, 
or “ Redeemer’s Gate.” Over it has hung, from 
the foundation of the city, a picture of the Sav- 


covered. 


iour, which is an object of the greatest reverence 


to every Russian. In passing through this gate 
it is the custom for every male, from the Czar to 
the peasant, to take off his hat and remain un- 
If a stranger neglects this ceremony, a 
sentinel immediately calls his attention to the 
omission. Through this gate all Russia’s return- 
ing heroes have: passed in triumph; up to this 
gate has the victorious Tartar horde time after 
time advanced, without ever being able to find an 
entrance. The French tried to remove the pic- 
ture, thinking the frame of solid gold, but it is 
said that every ladder they placed against the 
wall fell broken in two! They then attempted to 
batter the wall and picture with a cannon, but 
the powder would not ignite! They built fires 
under the gun, but when it did explode, it was 
‘backward, bursting into a thousand pieces, wound- 
ing the artillery-men, but leaving the picture un- 
harmed! Near the St. Nicholas Gate Napo.eon’s 
powder train exploded, and although many of the 
surrounding buildings were completely destroyed, 
and the tower was split up to the picture, nei- 


ther the glass that covered it nor the lamp that 
hung before it was injured in the least. 

Of the turrets with which the walls of the 
Kremlin are ornamented almost all are pyramidal 
in form, having a square base, and yet exhibiting 
different styles of architecture. The most inter- 
esting is that immediately to the south of Our Sav- 
iour’s Gate, on which was anciently suspended the 
alarm-bell, and from which the ancient sovereigns 
of Muscovy used to witness or superintend the in- 
fliction of punishments and the celebration of 
festivals. There are no regular streets in the 
Kremlin, but three open spaces called plostchads, 
or squares, of a very irregular shape, and abun- 
dance of room otherwise for the numerous car- 
riages and foot-passengers with which in summer 
itis always crowded. The houses have in general 
stone foundations. In all cases the superstruc- 
ture consists of brick, stuccoed, and painted gen- 
erally in the most gaudy colors. None of the 
houses belong to private individuals, the whole 
being the property of the crown. 


Besides the government offices, the Kremlin 
contains the Palace, the Senate-house, the Arse- 
nal, the Imperial Museum, a number of cathedrals, 

churches, and monasteries, among which is the 
most splendid church in all Mescow and the most 
sacred edifice in the empire—the Cathedral of the — 
Assumption of the Virgin Mary. This gorgeous- 
ly decorated structure was built in 1479 on the 
site of the original edifice, and exhibits a speci- 
men of the Greco-Italian architecture of the fif- 
teenth century. It is loaded with ornaments to 
a most curious and extravagant degree. On the 
walls are painted 249 full images, and 2066 half.- 
lengths and heads, many of them of more than 
life size. The quantity of gold-leaf employed in 
embellishing this cathedral is said to have amount- 
ed to 210,000 leaves. Images gaudily adorned, 
splendidly gilt and ornamented holy books, mass- 
ive gold crosses of beautiful workmanship, rich 
“episcopal vestments—in short, every article that 
can impress the observer with a striking idea of 
the magnificence and show of the Greek service— 
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are here to be seen in the: greatest profusion. 
The lustres are particularly magnificent and cost- 
ly. _ In the middle of the church is euspended a 
massive crown of silver, accompanied with forty- 
eigt t chandeliers, all of a single piece, and weigh- 
ing nearly 3000 pounds. There are also numer- 
ous candlesticks “almost as high as a man,” 
some of silver, others of copper silvered, holding 
candles “as thick as a man’s leg.” The Cathe- 
dral of St. Michael ranks next to that of the As- 
‘sumption in splendor and dignity. It is vene- 


_ rated by the Russians as the edifice containing 


the tombs of all the Czars down to the time of 
Peter the Great, who changed the royal burying- 
place to St..Petersburg. 

The Palace of the Czars, next to these two ca- 
thedrals, is the object most worthy of notice 
within the Kremlin. The structure is’ probably 
the most notable instance of constant change and 
renovation among all the larger edifices of Mos- 
cow. Sixty years ago it consisted of three parts 
—the ancient palace of the Czars, the audience- 
chamber, and the new palace. The ancient pal- 
ace was built by an Italian architect at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, but its style is so 
singular that it has been called Grecian, Gothic, 
Tartar, and Hindoo. In the Belvedere are two 


small arched rooms, which were the Czar’s pecul- | 


jar apartments. They communicated by a nar- 
row staircase with an observatory, “a kind of 
royal police box,” where at a certain fixed hour 
the Czar daily took his station, while crowds of 
supplicants assembled in the court below, and de- 
posited their petitions upon a large stone adjoin-. 
ing the small church called Spas na Baru, These 
‘petitions were brought to the sovereign, who ex- 
‘amined them, and dictated the answers, which 
were in a like manner laid on the same stone un- 
til the petitioners came to receive them. PETER 
the Great was born in the old palace. 

Thé new palace was originally built in 1748 by 
the Empress Ex1zapetu, but it has been repeat- 
edly altered. and enlarged. The Empress CaTuE- 
RINE formed the project. of erecting the most 
magnificent palace in the Kremlin. The plan 
was attually executed, and a superb model of it 
still ¢ ists in the Impcrial Museum. The plan 
was ti unite the whole Kremlin, having a circum- 
ferenc | of two miles, into one magnificent palace. 
Its tri mgular plan, and the number of churches 


, it contains, offered some difficulties ; but the mod- 


el wa/ rendered complete. Its fronts are orna- 
mente | with ranges of beautiful pillars: according 
to dif erent orders of architecture. livery part 
_of it ¥‘as finished in the most beautift] manner, 
even t») the fresco painting on the ceiling of the 
rooms and the coloring of the various marble 
cclumais intended to decorate the interior. It 
inclos¢s a theatre and magnificent ajartments. 
Had the work been completed, it would. have sur- 
passed the Temple of Sotomon, the Fropyleum 
of Awisis, the Villa of Aprian, or the Forum of 
Not 2 of the apartments of the existing palace 
are vé-y large, but their fittings are magnificent 
and expensive to the last degree. The floors are 
inlaid jwith various figures in oak and other wood. 
The audience-chamber, originally built at the close 
of the fifteenth century, was burned in 1812, when, 
in order to drive out the French invader, ‘ne in- 
habitants set fire to their “ Holy City.¥ It was, 
however, afterward completely repaired-and fitted 
up after its former style. Its architect ire is very 
simple. The Granovitaya Palata, or square hall, 
from which the whole edifice takes itg name, is 
a room about sixty-five feet square. In its cen- 
tre rises an enormous square and higk}y gilt pil- 
lar, which loses itself by expansion int the arch- 
es, and with them supports the ceiling., The vaults 
are four in number, and each one is crossed by a 
twisted cord of stucco, gilded. Over each window 
are the arms of three of the governments of Rus- 
sia. Numerous lustres are suspended from the 
ceiling. The base of the central pillar is sur- 
rounded with shelves,on which on great occa- 
sions are arranged gold and silver utensils be- 
longing to the court. In this room the Czar sits 
enthroned after the ceremony of coronation in 
the cathedral, wearing for the first time all the 
imperial insignia. Here he dines in the midst of 
his nobles. None but crowned heads, however, 
can sit at table with him. From the window op- 
posite the throne the members of the imperial 


family in former days were in the habit of view-. 


ing the banquet, the laws of etiquette excluding 
them from participation. 

The belfry of Ivan Veliki, or Great John, stands 
nearly at an equal distance from the cathedrals 
of the Assumption and St. Michael. It is visible 
from every part of the city, and to a great dis- 
tance on the approach to it from the east, south, 


- and west, and was used by the French as an ob- 


servatory and a signal-post. They aftémpted to 
blow it up before their departure in ‘1812, and 
‘the tower was rent from top to bottom, but now 
it is completely repaired. In height it measures 
about 325 feet, including the cross. The tower 
was erected in the year 1600 by the Czar Boris 
Gopvnov, and consists of five stories, four octan- 
gular and one cylindrical. In the basement is a 
chapel dedicated to St. Jonn of the Ladder, of 
which ‘this tower is, in fact, the campanile. It 
contains ever forty magnificent bells of various 
sizes. The Veché bell of the Great Novgorod 
was suspended here after its removal to Moscow, 
but all trace of it is now lost. Near the base of 
the tower, on a pedestal of granite, stands the 
monarch of all bells, the wonder of the world, 
the Great Bell of Moscow. It was cast in 1730, 
during the reign of the Empress ANNE. 
tower in which it hung having been burned seven 


years later, it fell, and remained buried in the 


earth for one hundred years, when it was placed 
upon the present pedestal by order of the Em- 
peror NicHoxias. It is almost impossible to give 
an idea of its immense size, and it must be seen 
to De appreciated. Its height is over twenty-one 
feet, and its circumference sixty-seven feet; its 
weight is four hundred thousand pounds, and at 


the present price of the material it must be worth 
$200,000. Its weight is eleven times greater 
than that of the largest bell in France, that at 
the Cathedral of Rouen. One of the bells in the 
tower weighs sixty-four tons, but looks like an 
ordinary steamboat. bell when compared to the 
Tzar Rolokol—“ King of Bells.” There are also 
two small silver bells of exquisite tone on the 
highest tier within the tower. All the bells are 

on Easter-eve, and produce a beautiful ef- 
fect. On festivals the peasants visit the Great 
Bell as they would resort to a sanctuary, regard- 
ing it as an act of devotion. They even cross 
themselves all the way as they ascend and de- 
scend the steps. 

Among the wonders of the Kremlin the Great 
Gun must not be omitted. It stands in one cor- 
ner of the arsenal, situated between Nicholas and 
Trinity gates. Along the walls outside of the 
building the cannon taken at different times from 
the European powers are arranged. Those taken 
from the French predominate, there being here 
nearly all the cannon captured by the Russians 
after NapoLron’s army evacuated the burning 
city. The Great Gun was cast during the reign 
of THEoporE, and bears his effigy. From its im- 
mense size it is frequently called the Czar Can- 
non, its weight being nearly forty tons. 


THE TRAGEDY ON THE TAY. 


A TempEstvous night on a long bridge over 
deep waters; a railroad train, with its precious 
human freight, rushing on in the face of the gale ; 
a sudden burst of light in mid-air; a shower of 
fire ; a plunge into the depths of the Tay ; dino 
one of ali on board left to tell how it happened— 
such, in short, was the gad story that shocked the 
Old World and the New. How many lives were 
lost may never be known. One, two, and three 
hundred were reported at different times, and 
even less than a hundred, but the higher num- 
bers are more likely to be true. The only miti- 
gation of the horror of the tragedy lies in the 
probability that death was almost instantaneous, 
but few surviving the shock of the fall, and those 
who did being speedily drowned. 

It was shortly after seven in the evening of De- 
cember 28 when the signal was given from the 


Fifeshire shore that the train had entered the 


bridge. Such a gale was blowing as had not been 
known in Scotland for eleven years. It soon be- 
came a perfect hurricane, and in Dundee the 
streets were covered with the débris of chimney- 
pots and roof slates.. People began to question 
whether the train from Edinburgh could cross the 
bridge on such an awful night, and some went down 
to see. At the north end they found others who 
had come on the same errand, and who were ea- 
gerly watching for the train that was never to 
come. Some were sure they had seen the lights 
of the train as the cars entered the bridge and 
crossed into the high girders. The next minute 
they saw a shower of fire descend with the lights 
of the train into the river ; then all was total dark- 
ness. The horror-stricken watchers asked each 
other if this could really be the train from Edin- 
burgh that had gone into the Tay. The bridge- 
keeper did not know. He could only tell them 
that the train had been signaled from the south 
end, and that five minutes later the wires had 
snapped asunder. The news spread like wild-fire, 
and soon & multitude from Dundee had assembled 
at the north end of the bridge. The terrible truth 
was soon discovered, for two brave men in the 
company’s employ crawled out along the iron 
spans three-quarters of a mile or more, clinging 
to the rails as they went, to save themselves from 
being blown into the boiling waves below. At 
length, after infinite toil, their hands lacerated 
and bleeding, they reached the brink of the awful 
abyss. The magnitude of the calamity was then 
revealed to their horror-stricken eyes. One of 
them, although stunned and dazed for the mo- 
ment, determined to push his investig&ations still 
further. He crawled out to the point where the 
high girders begin, and found that the whole thir- 
teen girders, weighing 250 tons each, had disap- 
peared. One-third of the whole structure had 
vanished, leaving as melancholy monuments thir- 
teen stumps of brick-work in the Firth. © 


The great bridge across the Firth of Tay was 
the longest structure of the kind in the world 
over a running stream, measuring over two miles 
from end toend. It was begun in 1871, and fin- 
ished about a year ago. “The bridge,’ said a 
description published at the time of the formal 
opening, May 31, 1878, “starts from the Fife side 
of the Tay, where the land is about seventy feet 
above high water, and gradually rises at a gradient 
of 1 in 356, until the highest part of the bridge 
is reached, being 130 feet from the level of the 
rails to high-water mark. The altitude occurs at 
the centre of the large spans, and from this point 
toward the north side there is a sharply falling 
gradient of 1 in 74. Ip the structure there are 
eighty-five spans—eleven of 245 feet, two of 227 
feet, one of 166 feet, one of 162 feet 10 inches, 
thirteen of 145 feet, ten of 120 feet 3 inches, 
eleven of 129 feet, two pf 87 feet, twenty-four of 
67 feet 6 inches, three of 67 feet, one of 66 feet 
8 inches, and six of 28 feet 11 inches. All the 
Spans, with the exception of that of 166 feet, 
which is made by a bowstring girder, are formed 
of lattice girders; but in addition to these spans 
there are, adjoining the north end of the bridge, 
one span of 100 feet, bowstring girders, and one 
‘span of 29 feet, plate girders. The thirteen lar- 
gest girders, each being about two hundred tons 
in weight, are in the gentre of the bridge, and 
over the navigable part of the river. The girders 
are arranged in continyous groups, with proper 
provision for expansion, and are all supported on 
piers of varied construction. The foundations of 
the piers are formed of jron cylinders, with brick- 
work and cement. Fourteen piers at the south 
side are built entirely of brick, and on rock foun- 


| dation, and consist of two cylinders of nine feet 


six inches in diameter, connected by a wall of 
brick-work three feet in width. At the fourteenth 
pier it was found that the rock suddenly shelved 
away to a great depth, under beds of clay, gravel, 
and sand, and therefore another kind of pier had 
to be resorted to which would give an equally 
sure footing. The weight of the pier was light- 
ened by substituting for the heavy brick-work 
above high water cast-iron columns, fixed togeth- 
er by horizontal and diagonal transverse bracing, 
and the cylinders were increased to fifteen feet in 
diameter. The whole of the piers, after the four- 
teenth, are built in this manner; but in the case 
of the highest piers, supporting the 245 feet spans, 
they have a cylindrical base of iron and brick in 
cement, thirty-one feet in diameter, and from forty, 
to forty-five feet in depth, standing a few feet 
above high water. The whole of the cylinders 
supporting iron columns are finished with a coping 
of Carmyllie stone. The permanent way consists 
of double-headed steel rails, fished at the joints 
in twenty-four feet lengths, weighing seventy-five 
pounds to the yard, and secured by oak keys in cast- 
iron chairs. The chairs are fixed at intervals of 
about three feet to longitudinal timbers seventeen 
inches wide, and varying in depth from seven to 
fourteen inches. Throughout the whole length of 
the bridge each rail is provided with a guard rail, 
to afford additional security to trains passing over 
the structure. The floor of the bridge consists of 
three-inch planking, and is covered with a water- 
proof composition. On both sides of the bridge, 
for its whole length, a strong hand-rail is erected.” 
The cost of the bridge was $1,750,000, the changes 
necessitated at the fourteenth pier increasing the 
figure to this from the contract price of $1,085,000. 

The cause of the disaster has not yet been as- 
certained. Colonel Parng, the engineer in charge 
of the work on the East River Bridge, said to a 
reporter of the Evening Post that “the Tay Bridge 
was strong enough to carry all the loads which 
might have been placed upon it, but the event 
had proved that it was not strong enough to re- 
sist the wind and wave pressures to which it was 
exposed.” Referring to the East River Bridge, 
the colonel said that the strength of that struc- 
ture is five times as great as the force of a side 
wind against it. Supposing there was a wind of 
sufficient force to cause the bridge to sway a lit- 
tle, the moment it began to move there would be 
a greater strain upon the storm cables, which 
converge toward the centre. The further the 
bridge was forced out of line, the more strain 


. would come upon these cables, which would with- 


stand a very great ‘increase of pressure, 


Saratoga, August 20, 1879. 
Messrs. Morcan & ALLEN, 59 John St., N.Y. City: 
Gentlemen,—Having been afflicted with catarrh 
of the bladder, accompanied by inflammation of 
the kidneys, after being attended by the best of 
the medical profession (five different physicians), 
and obtaining no relief, I was induced to try 
the “ Constitution Water,” so called, and am now 
happy to say entirely cured by the use of less 
than a bottle. Yours very respectfully, 
3 A. Davis. 
Ask your Druggist for it. 


“Constitution Water” has been pronounced 
by the medical faculty and the public to be the 
most wonderful remedy for the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bladder that bas ever been offered. 
It is nota spring water, but a preparation by an 
eminent physician. 

For Sale by all Druggists.—[ Com. ] 


. Cavution.—The National Di ory says of 
orks Beans: “They are usually covered with a 

rystalline efflorescence of coumarin. Given to 
dogs in the dose of from seven to ten grains, 
this substance produced great and even fatal 
depression; and in man in the dose of from 
thirty to sixty grains it occasioned nausea, gid- 
diness, depression, vomiting, and drowsiness.” 
Many of the spurious compounds purporting to 
be pure Extract of Vanilla are prepared prin- 
cipally from Tonka Beans. 


Housekeepers who study their interests will 


demand of their grocer strictly pure vanilla only, 
and refuse to accept of an adulterated compound, 
which may render the dealer a better profit. 
Burnett's Extract of Vanilla is prepared from 
selected vanilla beans, and is warranted entirely 
free from Tonka or other deleterious substances. 
—[Com.} | 


Many curious pieces of Antique English and 
Dutch Silver, a large collection of genuine Sévres, 
Vienna, and Dresden Porcelain, old miniatures 
on Ivory, and other rare Bric-a-Brac, on free ex- 
hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 
No. 264 Fifth Avenue, corner of 29th Street, 
New York.—[ Com. ] 


ALLEN’s Brain Food positively cures nervous de- 
bility. $1. Send for Circular. 315 ist Av. N. Y.-[Com] 


UTTERING cured b 


ST Bates’ Applia ‘ 
for description to Simpson ee 


Co., Box »N.Y¥.-[Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Cc. STEHR, Manufacturer of 


MWMeerschaum 

‘- Pipes & C r Holders. Whole- 

ma Sale and retail. Send for Circular and 

Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.Y. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


48 PAGE FLORAL AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, Il- 


rns, 
elegantly gilded. Also 47 select quotatio 
G. W. BOC est Haven, Conn, 


Elegant Styles New Chromo Cards, 10c.. with na 
20 Postage stamps taken. J. B. Husrxp, Nassau, NY. 


| 


LADIES everywhere can get 
their supplies of dress-materials 
and adornment from New York 
City with so great advantage that 
on learning this ‘fact they will 
not afterward be content with 
ordinary facilities. The first step 
is to write for a catalogue to Lord 
& Taylor, Broadway and Twen- 
tieth Street. | | 


OLLINe 


VOLTAIC-ELECTRIC 


4 times more powerful than the best porous plas- 
ter. When placed over the centre of nervous 
forces, the pit of the stomach, they stimulate the Liv- 
er, Stomach, and Bowels, perfect estion, cure Dys- 
pepsia, Bilious Colic, Cramps and pains, and prevent 
Ague and Malarial Diseases. For Weak and Sore 
Lungs, Palpitation of the Heart, Painful Kidneys, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and Sciatica, they are the best 
remedy in the world. Get the ee Ask for 
COL S’ VOLTAIC ELECTRIC POROUS PLAS- 
TERS. Price 25 cents. Mailed free on oe of price 
by WEEKS & POTTER, 360 Washington St., Boston. 


The above is one of the best articles now in the 
market for a present to Old or Young, Male or 
Female. It can be attached to any ordinary table, 


and consists of Balls, Cues. Clamps, Bridge, Cushion 
Cords, Pins, Chalk, Markers and printed instruc- 
t ons for Three distinct Games. 

PECK & SNYDER. 124 & 126 Nasaan Street, N. Y. 


H H 


| RADICAL TREATMENT 


GATARRH | 


|For ONE DOLLAR. 
Car 
Improved Inhaler 


Wrapped in one package, with full directions, 
and sold by all Druggists for $1. Ask for 
SANFORD’S RADICAL CURE, | 


From a simple cold or influenza to the rot- 
ting, sloughing, and death of the senses, 
this great remedy is supreme. 

By means of this treatment poisonous mu- 
cous accumulations are removed, the entire 
membrane cleansed, disinfected, soothed, and 
healed, constitutional ravages checked, the 
blood purified of catarrhal poison, deepened 
in color and strengthened in life-giving prop- 
erties. Thus externally and internally, S ac- 
cordance with reason and common-sense, does 
this great remedy work, instantly relieving and 
curing the most vated and 

ngerous forms of human suffe . 

A ton physician says: “Since 
£0 much relief from the use of it myself after 
a thorough trial of the usual remedies, I have 
privately advised its use, and presume I have 
sent to your store no less than one hundred of 
my patients for it.” 


General Ag’ts, WEEKS & POTTER, ames! 


The New Improved Self-Inker. 


$2 CHARM PRESS £906 


2x8, with Printing-Office, for $3. Six 
larger sizes. 8c. stamp for Catalogue 
W. C. EVANS, 60 N. Ninth St., Philada 


ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Chester, Pa. 


received 


— 


Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Classics, and English 
Degrees conferred. Col. T . HYATT, President. 
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ROGERS’ GROUPS OF STATUARY, 


AT 23 UNION SQUARE, N. ¥. 


CAGE SUSPENSION SPRING. 


Every owner of a bird should have one. It gives 
cocttintney motion to the cage which is identical to 
the motion of a bird alighting upon the limb of a tree. 
It will increase the song of the bird and promote its 
happiness, Sent b pe 7 receipt of 25 cts. Or- 
ders from the wry solicited. Send for 
Circular. BRISTOL | wv @ CO., Ansonia, Conn. 


RCTS 


AG ‘TC OLAN and RN SLID Belected 


"Ind. 1340 Chestnut 8t., SLIDES 
For oon venience memeeey for private or tor 
public stand 


NRIVALLED. 
Sciontioon Manual, sah Fa. conte 


Splendid Outfits at 
IN THE 
R 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE. 


AY.—— 

GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 
LEGG. 

3 BEEKMAN ST. OPP. POST-OFFIO 


, NEW YORK. 


STARC 


PLAYS, PANTOMIMES, FABLEAUX. 


For metous Theatricals, School Exhibitions, Read- 
ing Clubs, Reciters, an Speakers, Temperance 
- Plays, Irish = s, Dutch Plays, Ethiopian Plays, Ju- 
aye ry Plays, Guide-Books for Amateurs, 
Chated arades, Costumes, Tableau Lights, Col- 
a Fire, — Cork, Theatrical Face Preparations, 
Wigs, Beards, Moustaches, Masks, Clogs, Banjos, 
Bones, Music, Song Books, &c. The only complete 
catalogue Fe. pages) « of the above sent free b 


OURS COMPANY, 
Theatrical Publishers, No. 5 Beekman St., New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. |: 


HARPER’S-MAGAZINE, One Year...........$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
_HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............. .. 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Tiamper’s MaGazineg...;. 
Harpes’s WEEKLY....... 


BazaRk......... 

Harper’s MaGaZINneE..... 

Harper's WEEKLY....... }One Year........... 00 
Hagper’s MaGazine.. 

Harper’s Bazar. 7 00 


WEExLY....... 
Bazas.,...... One Year... . 700 


ARPER’s WEEKLY....... 
Hanros’s Youne sea} For Year 1880 only. 5 00 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current ‘at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 

wise directs. 
_ Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Frankiun Squakz, New YORK. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the MaGazrng, each volume con-— 


taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Volumes of the Weexty or Bazar, bound in cloth, 
each containing the Numbers for a year, will be fur- 
nished for $7 00 each, sent by mail], postage prepaid. 

There are 59 volumes of the Magazinz, 22 volumes 
ofthe Wegx.y,and 11 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
PeR’s and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the WrEx.y, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazag, $1 00 a line. 
In Youne Propxe, 75 cents a line. Cuts and Display 


charged the same rates for space occupied as solid | 


Matter, 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


CELLULOID EYE-GLASSES 


represeuting the choicest selected Tortoise-Shell 
& Amber. & strongest 
known, Sold b and Jewellers. Made 
by SP SPENCER < 3. OO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


CTIVE or Special Partner wanted, with 
not less than $50,000, to enga 
ical Business. My t 
pays $5000 
quired, Address C 


e in Cotton Com- 
e, with small —— 


CORTON” Bow sith, New York. 


2 


MODEL WORKING 


TOY ENGINES AND FIGURES. 


We send Engine, Figures, Pulleys, &c., 
all complete as per cut, and in working 
order, by mail, for ‘# 25. 

& SNYDER, 
124 and 126 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 

FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel ul.”—See Medical 
** Lancet,” “* British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


Label. 
** Consum umption in England increased tenfold in 


ten years. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists. ~~ Agents iy the United States 


& CO., 43 Mark 
e, London, Englan 


Sold wholesale in New a b PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & sVAND ERBEEK, ACKER, M ERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
TH URBER & CO., and J. MILHAUS & SONS. 


HARPER’S 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


LATEST ISSUES. 
OTs. 


61. Im of Theophrastus Such. By 


62. Zulus the British Frontiers. By 


63. John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope....... 15 
64. The House of Lys. By Maj.-Gen.W.G. Hamley. 15 
65. Henry Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray........ 15 


66. The Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, 15 
67. Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Patrick... 15 


68. The Green Hand. By George Cupples........ 15 
69. Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik.............. 15 
70. The Gypsy. By G. P. R. James............... 15 
71. The Life of Charles James Mathews........ - 15 
72. Moy O’Brien. By Melusine”... ...... 
73.\Framley Parsonage. By Anthony Trollope... 15 
74. The Afghan’s Knife. By R. A. Sterfidale..... 15 
75. The Two Mias Flemings. 
76. Rose Mervyn, of Whittelake. By Anne Seale... 

77. Renben Davidger. A Story for Boys.......... 2 
78. The Talisman. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart ben ee 15 
79. The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens... 20 

80. Madge Dunraven. By | the Author of “The 
Queen of Connaught”....... 10 

Mrs. Jardine. By the Author of“ John 

82. Poems of Wordeworth. Chosen and — by 

§3. Consin Henry. By Anthony ooo 
84. ‘Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Austen....... 15 
85. The Bertrams. - By Anthony Trollope......... 15 


86.:The Fugitives. By Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant... 10 
87.. The Parson o' Damford. By George M. Fenn. 15 
88. High Spirits. By James Payn....... eeaeenas - 15 
89. Mistletoe Bough for Christmas, 


90. A Comedy in Narrative. By 
Meredit 


91. The Bells oa Penraven. By B. L. Farjeon..... a 
92. A Few Months in New Guinea. By Octavius 
10 


93. A Doubting Heart. By Annie Keary.......... 15 
94. Little Miss Primrose. By Eliza Tabor........ 15 
95. Donna Quixote. By Justin McCarthy......... 15 


96. Nell—On and Off the Stage. By B. H. Buxton... 15 
97. Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat. 1802-1808. 


Part Bie - 10 
99. — Nelly, My Heart’s Delight. By James 
Rice and Walier Besant..........+ecscee.se. 10 


100. The Munster Circuit. By J. R. O’Flanagan.. 15 
101. Sir John. By the Author of *‘ Anne Dysart.” 15 


102. The Greatest in By Mrs. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Harper & BROTHERS will send any of the above 
works by matl, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


CON STITUTION WATER. 


DROPS OF 


constitution Water, 


TIMES A DAY, 


BLADDER, 
TARRH OF THE BLADDE GRAVEL, 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. Y. 


$100 for a Postal Card 


WANTED, by reliable man to 


man lensaz e 950 per month and 

sion cat ur ts over $100 a month, To 
RxMERS andothers have of leisure hours during 

next 6 months, dom offered. Send us your 


thisisa 
for 
UFACTURING CO., Nos. 1 & 3 Murray 8t., 


ESTERBROOR'S "PENS. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., New York. 


ANGOSTURA BITTERS, 


An excellent appetizing Tonic of exquisite muted now 
used over the whole civilized world, cures dys 

diarrhea, fever and 
the digestive organs. 


ue, colics, and all disorders of 

ry it,but beware of counterfeits. 
Ask your grocer or st for the 
Dr. J.G. B. SIEGERT & 
SONS. ANOOX, U. 8. Sole Agent, 51 Broad- 
way. P. Oo. Box 2610, New York. 


Picture ture, Ornaments, &c., 


ilded at Home. 
WILLIAMS LIQUID GOLD. 


Applicable wherever Gold adds beauty. 
Can be used by any one. 
Reapy ror Instant Use. Brusu in Every Box. 
Sold at most Art one ae a ,on receipt of $1 25. 


CIRC . 
N. ¥. CHEMICAL M’k’G CO., 8 East 4th St., N. Y¥. 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech-Loaders, 

Rifles, & Revolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


The Waverley Novels. 


HARPER’S 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


BY 


Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Printed from large new type. 
With 2000 Illustrations. 


THISTLE EDITION: 48 volumes, bound in 
Green Cloth, $1 00 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Extra, $2 25 per volume. 


HOLYROOD EDITION: 48 volumes, bonnd 
in Brown Cloth, 75 cents per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Extra, $2 25 per volume. 


POPULAR EDITION: 24 volumes (two vols. 
in one), bound in Green Cloth, $1 25 per volume; 
in Half Morocco, $2 25 per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Extra, $3 00 per volume. 

Each of the above editions contains the full num- 
ber of 2000 Illustrations, — 


Printed fron LARGE NEW TYPE, on HAND- 
SOME PAPER, and are the . 


CHEAPEST, BEST, AND MOST LEGIBLE 


Editions of these favorite novels ever offered to the. 


American people.. 
Complete sets in boxes. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ACENTS WANTED-675 to 81SO Per Month, 


None House: 


cal will iiieeldom, Seren, 
ins hristian Advocate. 


NEEDED in home home BY Rich and P 


Young 
Fine Paper, Beautiful Binding, ing Splendid Ilus- 
lsrapidly, 


cts. sells rapidly for 50 cts. Catalogue Sree. 
S. M. Spenczr, 112 Wash’n St., Boston, Mass, 


BIG aaa whe Stencil Outfits, What costs 4 costs 4 


50 GOLD and Silver Chromo Ca in C 10c. 
Agent’s Outfit, 10c. U.S. Card Co., en Ct. 


77 7 A Year and expenses to agents. Outfitfree. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 
$2 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known world. 
Agents wanted. Address Coutter & Co.,Chicage. 


AQ) ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS, with name, poet- 
paid, 10c. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


7? A Week. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Tevr & Co., Augusta, Me, 


Send one, two, three, or 
five dollars for a sample 
box, by express, of the best 


el tly and strict tay 
Refe te all Chica Ad- 


Confectioner, 
78 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. 


AGENTS W. WANTED to sell Du. Caasr’s 2000 Recipe 
List. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. Cuase’s Ann Arbor, Mich. 


50202 Agents Wanted by 1000 Advertisers 
in the AGENT’S HERALD, Box 9, Phila., Pa. 


$5 to $20 Xadrese Portland, Me. 


$66 own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


dress H. Hatierr & Co., Portland, Me. 


HARPER BROTHERS 
NEW 


I, 

CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. A History 
of Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics. By Dorman B. Eaton. 5v0, 
Cloth, $2 50.° 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Jomn 
Morey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per vulume. The 
following volumes are now ready: . 

MILTON. By Marx Partison, 
BURKE. By Joun Morey. 
THACKERAY. By Antuony 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suarer. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuvurcus. 

DANIEL DEFOE. By Minto, 
GOLDSMITH. By Brack. 
HUME. By Professor Huxtry. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hurron. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. . By Lesiix Sreruen. 


III. 

AN INVOLUNTARY VOYAGE. By Lvucten Biarr. 
Author of “ The Adventures of a Young Naturalist.” 
Translated by Mrs. Casuet Hory and Mr. Joun Lit- 
Liz. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

IV. 

AMERICAN BALLADS, By Tuomas Donn EnGuisn, 

M.D.,LL.D. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 ecuts, 
v. 

MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 1802- 
1808. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by her 
Grandson, Pavt pe Removsat, Senator. Translated 
by Mrs. Casue. Hory aud Mr. Joun Litise. Part 
I. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 

VI. 

ART IN AMERICA. A Critical and Historical Sketch. 
. W. Bensamin, Illustrated. Svo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $4 00. - 

Vil. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey te Japan 
and China. W. Knox. Llustrated. 8vo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $3 00 

VIII. 

STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS, By Joun Ap- 
DINGTON Symonps. Revised and Enlarged by the 
Author. In Two Volumes. Square 16mo, Cloth, $3 50. 

1X. 

THE NORTH AMERICANS OF ANTIQUITY. 
Their Origin, Migrations, and avis of Ci vilizatjon 
Cloth $3 00. By Joun T. Suort. llastrated. 


x. 
a y* MONTHS IN NEW GUINEA. By Ocravivs 
NE. Ato, Paper, 10 cents. 
XT. 


HARPERS’ LATIN DICTIONARY. A Latin Dic- 


tionary, Founded on the Translation of “ Freund’s 
Latin-German Lexicon.” Edited by E. A. ANpREws, 
LL.D. Revised, Enlarged, aud in great part Re- 
written by CHARLTON Lewis, Ph. D., and 
Sxort, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia Col- 
lege, N. Y. Royal S8vo, 2033 pp. Price: in Boards, 
Uncut, Full Sheep, 50: Half Leather, 
$10 50; uf Russia, $12 
WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. Chosen and Edited by 
MatTrHew ARNOLD. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 
XIIl. 
THE aoe IDLEWAYS. A Fairy Book. By 
Mrs. W. J. Hays. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. XIV. 


TYROL AND THE SKIRT OF THE ALPS. B 


Grorer E. Wagine, Jr. Illustrated. 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $3 00 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Greatest Heiress in Ebgland. By Mrs. Outpuant. 
15 cents. 


Sir John. 15 cents. 
Nell—On and Off the Stage. By B. H. Buxton. 
A Doubting Heart. By Annie Keary. 


Little Miss Primrose. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” 
&c. 15 cents. 


15 cts. 


15 cents. 


Donna Quixote. . By Justin 


The Egoist. A “in Narrative. By Grouer 
Merepira. 15 cents. 


The Bells of Penraven. -By B. L. Farsron. 
High Spirits. By James Payn.. 15 cents. 


. The ne Bough for Christmas, 1879. Edited by 
iss Brapvon. 10 cents, 


The Fugitives. By Mrs. O. W. 


The Parson o’ Dumford. By Grorar Fenn, 
15 cents, 


15 centa. 


10 cents. 


10 cents. 


The Bertrams. By ANTHONY Trottorg. 15 cents. 


Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Avsren, 15 cents. 
Cousin Henry. By ANTHONY TROLLOre. 10 cents. 
Young Mrs. Jardine. By ‘the Author of “ John Hali- 


fax, Gentleman.” 12mo, Cloth, $i 25; 4to, Paper, 
10 cents. 


Madge Dunraven. 
Connaught.” 10 cents. 


The Sunken Rock. By Groner Curries. 15 cents. 
The Pickwick Papers. By Cuaries Dickens. 20 cts. 
The Talisman. By Sir Waurer Soort, Bart. 15 cts. 


Harrer & Brorurss will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the pice. 

Harrer’s mailed Sree om receipt of 
Nine Cenia in stampa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Ouede of 


a 
These Groups are of a suitable size for parlor orna- es. 
ments, and are packed without extra to go with 
entire safety to any part of the world. Catalogues can be = 
had on appiication,or will be mailed by enclosing 10c. to — - ‘ 
= 
Full of F 
ed book Of More 
| 
’ 


